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CHAPTER  I 


INTROIXJCTIOir 

Colleges  of  education  are  concerned,  primarily, 
with  the  developmsnt  of  better  teachers.  Today,  d\iring 
world  conflict  and  Increased  need  for  improvemnt  In  edu- 
cation, the  colleges  of  teacher  education  imist  laake  more 
frequent  and  up-to-date  self -appraisals . The  effective- 
ness that  has  been  siifflclent  in  the  past  is  not  neces- 
sarily adequate  today.  The  knowledge  that  something  mst 
be  done  pin  points  the  inmedlate  need  to  discover  what 
and  how.  The  teacher  education  program  as  it  exists  today 
is  based,  in  the  main,  upon  tested  theories  of  learning 
and  operation.  Opei*ating  on  theory  which  can  be  accepted 
as  currently  proficient  may,  however,  tend  to  become 
n»re  theory  while  the  practical  application  my  slip  into 
obscurity. 

The  laboratory  experience  in  a teacher  education 
program  is  one  of  the  Initial  proving  grounds  for  theory, 
attitude,  and  philosophy.  The  goal  of  this  experience  Is 
perceived  by  mny  persons  with  respect  to  their  understand- 
ing, experience,  and  interest.  The  mny  perceptions 
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Involved  offer  a variety  of  ways  to  perform  for  the 
secondary**8chool  intern^  who  is  seeking  a successful 
laboratory  experience.  He  is  perceived  by  various 
persons  with  respect  to  their  own  understanding,  experi- 
ence, and  interest*  The  time  that  is  given  to  gaining 
actual  experience  is  valuable  time.  The  variety  of 
perceptions  of  goal  which  the  intern,  his  college  pro- 
fessors, and  directing  teachers  have,  offer  an  almost 
insurmountable  task.  These  percept i<His  can  Involve  dupli- 
cation, unnecessary  effort,  and  missed  opportunity. 

To  improve  the  conaaunication  of  the  several  people 
Involved  in  the  program  with  respect  to  activities,  ap- 
praisals need  to  be  made  from  time  to  time  of  the  activi- 
ties to  enable  all  of  the  people  involved  to  express  them- 
selves in  such  a way  that  all  the  others  can  hear  and 
interact.  A cocperative  appraisal  and  communication  of 
ideas  about  the  program  may  serve  as  a beginning  for  the 
acceleration  of  improvement  which  could  move  with  greater 
studied  direction. 

The  educational  concept,  "learning  by  doing,"  may 
be  applied  to  seccmdary-school  teachers  as  well  as  to 
children.  Most  intern  programs  as  they  exist  in  many  insti- 
tutions are  an  outgrowth  of  this  viewpoint  in  teacher  edu- 
cation. The  guiding  of  intem-teachers  in  practical  first- 
hand experiences  with  students,  their  school,  their  homes. 
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and  thsir  conEminlty  la  the  major  goal  of  the  intern  pro- 
gram, These  experiences  most  be  active  and  creative  to  be 
effective,  Woricing  closely  \mder  the  supervision  of  an 
experienced  teachsr  for  a period  of  ten  weeks  provides  op- 
portunities for  the  intern  to  develop  skills  in  planning 
to  meet  the  needs  of  students,  in  studying  their  behavior, 
in  directing  their  activities,  in  evaluating  their  progress, 
and  in  becoming  acquainted  with  and  using  the  conBmmlty,^ 

The  community  of  the  colleges  of  education  includes 
all  the  areas  that  it  serves,  and  that  reciprocate  with 
service.  For  the  public  schools  and  the  colleges  to  know 
each  other  as  a communicating  community  should  require  fre- 
quent contact,  interaction,  and  cooperation. 

The  Nature  of  the  Problem 

The  primary  goal  of  the  secondary- school  internship 
is  conBJionly  understood  as  experience  in  the  actual  profes- 
sional situation.  The  specific  activities  within  the  ex- 
periences provided,  however,  ai*e  not  the  same  in  the  per- 
ceptions of  all  the  persons  working  in  and  with  the  program. 
The  perceptual  differences  tend  to  restrict  and  even  to 
prevent  the  optimum  effectiveness  of  the  intern  experience. 
The  directing  secondary  teacher  may  place  a great 
* amount  of  emphasis  on  one  area  of  experience  for  the  intern, 

iKate  V.  Wofford  (ed.),  "Guiding  the  Beginning 
Teacher."  {Gainesville j College  of  Education,  University 
of  Florida,  19i|-9)  mimeographed,  p,  13, 
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while  the  college  professor *s  perceptions  do  not  always 
warrant  agreement.  The  converse  is  true  for  the  emphasis 
which  is  desired  by  the  college  professor.  While  the 
college  may  be  concerned  with  the  application  and  testing 
of  principle,  the  secondary's chool  teacher  may  express 
greater  interest  in  routine  procedures  and  required  content. 
The  basic,  goal  of  all  concemed  needs  to  be  established  to 
foster  a higher  degree  of  mutual  understanding  and  empathy. 
The  intern  finds  himself  in  the  middle  of  the  situation 
with  mixed  Ideas  and  loyalties  to  the  suggested  activities 
of  both  the  college  and  the  public  school.  Intermingled 
with  his  own.  Further  con^jllcations  result  for  the  intern 
as  he  seeks  to  Identify  the  pattern  of  the  laboratory  ex- 
perience in  light  of  the  variety  of  perceptions  of  how  to 
reach  the  common  goal. 

In  order  to  make  internship  the  best  learning, 
situation  possible,  the  efficient  use  of  tiros  and  the  rich- 
ness of  the  experience  during  the  internship  should  be  en- 
hanced by  mutual  understandings  and  unity  by  people  working 
in  the  program.  The  problem  rests  in  the  search  for  the 
answers  to  the  following  questions? 

1,  What  are  the  suggested  activities  of  the 
secondary-school  internship  expressed  in 
publications  and  by  inference  by  the  college 
professors  of  the  Department  of  Seccaidary 
Education  who  direct  the  program  toward  the 
professional  experience  goal? 

How  do  other  people  working  in  the  Internship 
program  perceive  the  suggested  activities  of 
the  college  professors? 


2, 


5. 


3,  What  is  the  perception  of  the  stiggested 
activities  of  the  cooperating  personnel: 
individually,  as  groups j and  collectively? 

4.  What  are  the  reasons  for  the  differences 
of  percept icaa  of  the  approved  list  of 
activities: 

a.  among  those  who  differ  the  most? 
b*  among  those  who  differ  the  least? 

5*  V/hat  m^ans  of  improvement  of  conuminication 
may  be  discerned  throu^  the  analysis  of 
the  collected  data? 

6,  What  may  be  recommendations  to  improve  com- 
munication between  the  College  of  Education 
and  the  cooperating  public  schools,  based 
upon  the  analysis  of  this  study^ 


Definition  of  Terms 

The  following  terms  are  defined  with  respect  to 
the  frame  of  reference  in  which  each  one  is  used  in  this 
study: 


A ACTE, — American  Association  of  Colleges  for 
Teacher  Education, 

Activities. — The  duties,  experiments,  and  endeavors 

* 

in  which  all  the  interns  engage  during  internship  as  a 
means  of  attaining  the  basic  goal  of  the  program, 

AST.— Association  for  Student  Teaching. 

College  coordinators  (college  professors) . — The 
college  representative  exercising  the  general  responsi- 
bility for  supervision  of  each  of  a small  number  of  Interns. 

Cooperating  public  schools. — Those  schools  willing 
to  place  interns  among  their  ranks,  in  coc^ration  with  the 
internship  program  conducted  by  the  Ui^veralty  of  Florida. 
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Cooperating;  public  school  personnel. — The  collec- 
tive term  used  to  refer  to  all  perscais  working  in  the 
secondary-school  internship  program  exclusive  of  interns 
and  college  professors* 

Directing  teachers  (cooperating  teachers)  .—In- 
service teachers  qualified  and  willing  to  accept  interns 
in  cooperation  with  the  secondary-school  internship  program 
of  the  University  of  Florida, 

Evaluation. — The  process  of  appraisal  in  an  edu- 
cational program  to  find  the  degree  to  which  changes  occur- 
ring in  students  represent  growth  toward  the  goal  of  the 
program. 

Goal.— A quality,  understanding,  skill,  or  attitxide, 
recognized  by  an  Institution  and  the  related  groups  affected, 
as  necessary  and  desirable  in  the  teacher  intern,  and  to 
which  therefore,  the  institution  and  the  other  affected 
groups  bend  to  develop  or  obtain  in  the  teacher  intern* 
Intern*— The  student  registered  in  the  teacher- 
education  program  of  an  institution,  who  is  devoting  full- 
time academic  training  for  an  academic  semester,  in  a public 
school  classroom  largely,  -under  the  direct  supervision  of 
regular  public  school  teachers  and  coordinators.  Intern- 
ship, or  intern  (-beaching)  program--the  program  of  labora- 
tory experiences  in  which  Interns  are  enrolled  d-urlng  the 
academic  period  as  a full  time  assignment  in  the  public 
schools  under  the  direct  supervision  of  public  school  and 
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college  personnel.  This  program  is  entitled  "Education 
405,  • • for  the  secondary  intern  of  the  College  of 
Ed\icatlon,  University  of  Florida, 

Hondirectlng  teacher.*— ‘In-aervice  teachers  who  are 
qualified  but,  for  one  season  or  another,  have  expressed 
an  unv;illlngness  to  work  with  interns.  Reasons  ape  most 
frequently  personal. 

Phase  of  the  prt^ram.-»A  time  period  during  the 
internship  program  set  apart  from  another  time  period  of 
the  program  by  the  differences  in  the  activities,  methods, 
probable  working  environment,  and  materials  utilized.  The 
Florida  internship  program  has  three  phases— -an  initial, 
on-campus  phase}  a second,  off-can^us  phase;  and  a third, 
on-campus  phase. 

Professional  laboratory  experience.— All  contacts 
with  children,  youth,  and  adults  which  make  a direct  con- 
tribution to  an  understanding  of  individuals  and  their 
guidance  in  the  teaching-learning  process. 

Public  school  administrators  (cooperating  public 
school  principals) .--Those  public  school  administrators, 
(principals)  willing  to  place  interns  in  their  schools  in 
cooperatiOTi  with  the  secondary-school  internship  program 
of  the  University  of  Florida, 

Secondary-school  internship. — The  ten-week  labora- 
tory experience  of  EDS,  i|.05,  "Intern  Teaching  in  the 
Secondary  School,"  exclusive  of  the  seminars. 
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Student  teachlnp; . — "A  period  of  guided  teaching 
when  the  student  takes  increasing  responsibility  for 
guiding  the  school  experiences  of  a given  group  of  learners 
over  a period  of  consecutive  weeks. 

TEK. — National  Education  Association  Commission 
for  Teacher  Education  and  Professional  Standards. 


Limitations  of  the  Study 

The  limitations  that  follow  indicate  the  extent  of 
the  resecupch  within  the  purview  of  this  study: 

1.  The  list  of  internship  activities  was  formu- 
lated from  published  materials  used  by  the 
Department  of  Seccaadary  Education,  College 
of  Education,  University  of  Florida, 

2.  Only  the  college  professors  teaching  EDS. 

4,05,  "Intern  Teaching  in  the  Secondary^ 

School"  were  asked  to  approve  the  intem- 
ship  activity  list. 

3.  The  approved  list  was  sutraltted  to  the 
anrollees  of  the  EDS.  405  class  of  the 
spring  seroester  of  195«. 

4.  The  approved  list  was  submitted  to  selected 
public  school  personnel  (teachers  and  prin- 
cipals), equal  or  greater  in  number  to  that 
of  interns  in  the  study. 

5.  This  study  was  not  an  attempt  to  solicit 
value -judgments  on  the  internship  activities 
themselves,  but  value- judgments  on  the  rela- 
tive worth  for  inclusion  in  the  secondary- 
school  internship  program. 


Basic  Assumptions 

The  treatment  of  the  data,  the  discernments  of  the 
conclusions,  and  the  formulation  of  the  recommendations 
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were  made  with  the  basic  assumptions  that  follows t 


Basle  Assumptions 

1,  The  quality  of  the  over-all  internship 
experience  can  be  ia^roved  through  a better 
vmderstanding  of  what  cooperating  public 
schools  are  trying  to  do  as  part  of  tbs 
secondary  school  internship  program, 

2,  The  importance  of  the  activities  as  a part 
of  the  ten-week  phase  of  the  secondary- 
school  internship  program  is  measurable  by 
the  Instxniment  formulated  as  a part  of  this 
study, 

3,  The  combined  recommended  activities  of  the 
college  professors  teaching  EDS.  I1.O5  repre- 
sent their  collective  thinking  as  a means 
to  the  goal  of  professional  experience  as 
perceived  by.  the  Departnent  of  Sec<aidary 
Education,  College  of  Education,  University 
of  Florida, 


The  Method  Used 

The  analylilcal  survey  research  method  was  used  in 
this  stTody,  The  means  of  the  study  involved  the  following 
steps: 

1,  A list  of  seccndary-school  internship  activi- 
ties based  on  the  goals  of  the  Departnent  of 
Secondary  Education  which  will  be  sanctioned 
by  all  meajbers  of  the  secondary  internship 
staff  was  formulated , 

2,  The  approved  list  of  activities  was  submitted 
to  selected  groups  for  their  expression  of 
relative  worth  of  each  item  as  a part  of  the 
ten-week  phase  of  the  internship  experience. 
These  groups  included: 

a,  selected  public  school  administrators 

b,  selected  directing  teachers 

c,  selected  nonparticipating  secondary 
school  teachers 

d,  total  class  of  secondary-school  interns 
of  the  Spring  Semester,  1958 
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3*  Tbo  j^esponaea  to  the  submitted  list  wore 
tabulated  according  to  the  following 
pattern: 

a.  responses  of  Individual 

b.  responses  of  each  selected  group 

c.  the  respcaises  collectively 

d.  by  any  natural  division  Inherent 
in  the  responses 

e*  by  items  on  the  list 

4*  Personal  interviews  and  case  studies  were 
conducted  to  determine  the  reasons  fori 

a,  great  differences  of  perception 
of  the  approved  list  of  activities 

b*  great  sindlarities  of  perception  of 
the  approved  list  of  activities 

5.  The  data  were  analyzed  for  recommendations 
for  irnprovement  of  the  coimnunicatitai  of  the 
various  groups  woiiclng  in  the  secondary-school 
internship  program. 


The  Design 

A list  of  internship  activities  drawn  up  initially 
through  an  analysis  of  the  publishsd  materials  used  as 
evaluative  criteria  for  internship  grades  by  the  Department 
of  Secondary  Education  of  the  College  of  Bducaticm,  Univer- 
sity of  Florida.  The  list  of  internship  activities  was 
submitted  for  approval  to  the  college  professors  working 
In  the  secondary-school  internship  program.  Those  activi- 
ties approved  as  desirable  goals  by  the  college  professors 
directing  the  secondary-school  internship  formed  the  final 
list. 

The  refined  and  approved  list  was  then  submitted  to 
selected  directing  teachers  and  administrators  cooperating 
with  the  secondary-school  internship  program.  A sample  of 
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the  secondary-school  teachers,  who  had  been  asked  but  had 
expressed  an  unwillingness  to  accept  an  intern,  was  also 
lncli;ded.  The  list  of  activities  was  submitted  to  one 
complete  group  of  secondary-school  interns. 

Tabulations  were  made  for  analysis  according  to 
individuals,  groups,  and  the  collective  body  of  participants. 
There  were  tabxilatlona  of  the  individual  items  in  the  list 
to  analyze  similarities  and  differences  of  emphasis  on 
various  activities. 

Personal  Inteirvlews  and  case  stifles  were  made  to 
learn  the  reasons  for  the  more  extreme  differences  and 
similarities  of  the  participating  individtials  and  groups. 
Analyses  of  tlm  interview  data  were  made  in  light  of  the 
goal  of  the  over-all  secondary -school  internship  program. 
Moans  were  then  stated,  based  upon  the  findings,  as  ro- 
conmendatlcns  for  the  in^rovement  of  communication  between 
the  College  of  Edtication  and  the  public  schools. 


CHAPTER  II 


AN  OVERVIEW  OP  THE  FIELD  OP  THE  PROBLEM 

The  Internship  program  has  been  cited  by  members 
of  the  teaching  profession  as  the  most  Important  phase 
of  the  professional  preparation  of  teachers.  The  intern- 
ship enables  the  pre -service  teacher  to  practice  the  in- 
troduction of  the  material  of  his  area  of  specialization, 
to  evaluate  the  application  of  his  general  preparation, 
and  to  test  the  workability  of  his  professional  prepara- 
tion, The  pre-service  teacher  can  apply  method,  content, 
and  theory  to  real  students  in  a real  situation. 

The  professional  preparation  of  most  teachers  has 
grown  from  an  hour  or  more  per  week  of  practice  teaching 
estperlence  with  a few  students,  to  a con5)rehsnsive  full- 
time trial  period  of  from  eight  to  ten  weeks.  During  the 
phase  of  internship  that  is  spent  in  the  public  schools, 
the  pre-seirvlce  teacher  becomes  an  "In-service  teachoij" 
in  effect,  with  expert  guidance  from  the  college  personnel, 
the  public  school  administrative  and  supervisory  personnel, 
and  the  assigned  directing  teacher.  The  guiding  personnel 
help  the  pre-service  teacher  to  assume  every  obligation  of 
the  regular  teacher  within  the  limitations  of  legal  re- 
sponsibility. 
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Internship,  or  student-teaching,  has  long  been 
considered  an  ixj^ortant  part  of  the  professional  prepara- 
tion of  teachers*  Since  1915  the  proportionate  number  of 
teachers  getting  internship  experience  has  increased 
greatly  in  the  United  States.  There  has  also  been  an  in- 
crease in  the  amount  of  time  devoted  to  the  pre -service 
laboratory  experiences,  Nagle  states  that  "The  develop- 
ment of  the  internship  program  of  full-time  long-term 
experiences  represented  a marked  advance  In  this  trend 
toward  lengthening  and  making  more  realistic  these  pre- 
service laboratory  experiences."! 

Internship  has  come  to  mean  the  experiencing  of 
the  entire  professional  situation.  Physical  education, 
English,  dramatics,  industrial  arts,  and  other  positions 
in  the  public  school  systeios  have  more  responsibility  to 
them  than  the  mere  knowledge  of  the  content  with  which  the 
classes  and  the  teachers  are  to  be  concerned.  The  complex 
picture  of  students,  their  activities,  and  the  business  of 
the  school  need  to  be  experienced  prior  to  entry  into  the 
profession  of  teaching  to  facilitate  optinaim  perfoiromice 
from  the  very  beginning  of  teaching.  The  variety  of 
activities  in  which  interns  are  enabled  to  take  part  while 
in  the  ten-week  phase  of  Internship,  should  be  as  rich  as 

1l,  Marshall  Nagle,  "An  Evaluation  of  Student  Growth 
During  an  Internship."  Unpublished  Doctoral  dissertation. 
University  of  Florida,  August,  1952,  p.  15, 
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possible',  with  less  concern  for  quantity  of  experiences. 

The  material  of  this  chapter  is  directed  toward: 

(1)  the  national  picture  of  internship  standards,  (2)  the 
related  studies  in  the  secondary- school  internship  pro- 
grams, (3)  the  published  recommendations  for  internship 
activities,  and  (4)  the  need  for  this  study. 

The  National  Picture  of  Internship  Standards 

The  American  Association  of  Colleges  for  Teacher 
Education!  outlined  some  of  the  basic  objectives  for  in- 
ternship progx*ams  from  which  suggestions  for  activities 
may  be  formulated  in  designing  effective  secondary- school 
internship  programs.  Among  those  stated  as  evaluative 
criteria,  the  following  are  interpreted  as  goals  by  which 
achievement  may  be  planned  to  facilitate  successful  student 
teaching: 

1,  The  intern  should  be  provided  with  the 
opportunity  to  Implement  basic  concepts 
of  theory. 

2*  The  intern  should  be  permitted  to  study 

the  practical  value  of  his  learned  theories. 

3.  He  should  be  permitted  to  check  his  under- 
standing of  theory  while  it  la  in  action. 

4*  He  should  be  able  to  identify  needs— personal 
and  professional. 


^Revised  Standards  for  Policies  for  Accrediting 
Colleges.  American  Association  of  Colleges  for  Teacher 
Education,  1952,  pp,  20-21. 
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He  shooild  be  enabled  to  outline  experiences 
which  should  be  the  basis  for  further  study., 

6^  There  should  bo  an  opportunity  for  the 

student  to  study  his  ability  to  guide  actual 
teaching-learning  situations,, 

?♦  To  study  and  seek  tinderstanding  of  learners 
as  individuals  and  as  groups  should  be  a 
part  of  his  program, 

8„  He  should  become  acquainted  with  pupils  of 

different  socio-economic  backgrounds,  abilities, 
arid  maturity  levels. 

He  should  examine,  first  hand,  courses  of  stu<^, 

10.,  He  should  examine  and  use  textbooks., 

11m,  He  should  find,  assemble,  examine,  and  use 
instructional  materials,, 

12„  There  should  be  some  practice  in  setting  up 
criteria  for  the  selection  of  learner  activi- 
ties in  the  light  of  leamer  needs,  interests, 
abilities,  and  experience., 

13«*  He  should  practice  helping  children  to  set 
up  objectives  and  plan  effective  methods  of 
achieving  desired  goals, 

li}.,  Efe  should  learn  to  use  evaluative  techniques 
effectively, 

15,  There  should  be  some  experience  helping  learners 
to  develop  underlying  principles  with  which  to 
govern  their  personal  and  social  habits. 

16.,  The  intern  should  have  experience  in  helping 
learners  to  develop  basic  skills  and  study 
habits, 

17.  He  should  practice  guiding  learners  in  the 
fxinctlonal  use  of  fundamental  fields  of  iniwytp 
knowledge , 

18.  He  should  get  experience  in  the  development 
of  effective  classroom  organizatlcMa, 

19.  He  should  have  practice  in  selecting  and  using 
appropriate  methods  and  materials  of  instruction. 


As  a broad  criterion  for  a hl^  quality  of  pro- 
fessional laboratory  experience,  the  AACTE^  describes 
the  activities  as  a prc^ram  which  Iss 

1,  A guided  experience  which  laakes  a direct  con- 
tribution to  the  student's  understanding  of  Individuals 
and  competence  In  their  guidance  In  teaching-learning 
situations. 

2.  An  experience  which  requires  the  student's 
involvement  In  interaction  with  children,  youth,  and 
adults. 

3«  An  experience  which  provides  opport\anlty  for 
the  student  to  participate  In  activities  of  the  directing 
teacher* 

More  generally  stated  for  application  within  any 
secondary-school  Internship  program: 

There  should  be  challenges. 

There  should  be  provisions  for  involven»nt. 

Guidance  and  assisjjance  should  be  provided. 

There  should  bo  provisions  made  for  Intellectual- 

Izatlon. 

^eaoJtor  Bd\:ieatlCTi  for  a Free  People.  American 
Association  of  cJolleges  for  Teacher  Education,  Oneonta, 
Hew  York,  1956,  pp.  l81j.-85. 
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There  should  be  some  experiences  which  are 
satisfying.^ 

The  Importance  of  actual  and  direct  experience 
in  the  process  of  learning  requires  that  ttie  teacher  edu- 
cation curriculum  Include  provision  for  such  experience. 
The  professional  activities  of  the  teachers  of  today  are 
so  many  and  so  varied,  and  assume  such  a unique  character 
\inder  the  wide  scope  of  situations,  that  direct  experience 
with  an  "in-service**  teacher  in  such  activities  is  most 
important.  The  need  for  direct  experience  is  more  than 
the  cooperative  co-teaching  that  often  Is  cited  as  of 
tremendous  value.  There  is  the  direct  experience  in 
developing  creativity,  flexibility,  and  understanding. 

The  use  of  the  skills  of  a teacher  requires  wise  timing, 
thoughtful  application,  and  planned  expansion.  The 

direct  experience  for  the  intern-teacher  is  called  the 

« 

professional  laboratory  experience.  These  laboratory 

experiences  should  provide: 

1,  An  opportunity  to  implement  basic  concepts 
and  ideas  discussed  in  college  classes 
that  the  student  may  study  the  pragmatic 
value  of  the  theoiy  and  check  his  understand- 
ing of  the  theory  in  action; 


^American  Association  of  Colleges  for  Teacher 
Education,  **Recommended  Standards  Governing  Professional 
Laboratory  Experiences  and  St-udent  Teaching  and  Evaluative 
Criteria."  A Report  of  the  Subcommittee  to  the  Committee 
on  Standards  and  Studies  and  Member  Institutions,  1949, 

P.  4. 
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2.  Be  Ip  for  the  student  in  seeing  his  needs 
(both  personal  and  professional)  and  out- 
lining experiences  which  should  be  in- 
cluded in  his  further  study;  and 

3,  An  opportunity  for  the  student  to  study 
his  ability  to  guide  actual  teaching- 
learning  situations.^ 

* In  -a  report  prepared  by  the  Subcommittee  on 
Student  Teachlrg,^  of  the  Horth  Central  Association, 
the  student-teaching  experiences  were  described  as  most 
desirable  when  tailor-made  for  each  student.  The  various 
activities,  however,  should  Include  observe ticm  of  several 
classes,  then  grad\xal  entry  into  teaching.  The  entry  into 
teaching  should  start  with  one  class  and  gradually  grow 
into  the  full-time  experience.  The  report  states  that 
there  should  be  opportunities  for  the  student  teacher  to 
visit  some  classes,  and  perhaps  do  some  teaching  outside 
his  major  teaching  field,  and  to  participate  in  activities 
such  as: 

.1,  The  pupil-activity  program  of  the  school 

2.  Faculty  meetings  and  those  of  professional 
‘ organizations 

3*  Supervision  having  to  do  with  the  school- 
yard, hallways,  and  study  hall 

i|..  Routine  tasks  expected  of  teachers  of 
administrative  and  clerical  nature 

5*  Parent-teacher  conference 


l”Some  Guiding  Principles  for  Student  Teaching 
Programs,”  North  Central  Association  Quarterly.  32:  193“’96, 
October,  195T* 

■ ^ibld. 
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6,  Activities  of  the  coratmmity  of  the  school 

Scherfenberg  described  the  early  program  of 
student  teaching  in  Minnesota  as  one  which  enq^haslzed, 
chiefly,  learning  to  teach  subject  matter  effectively. 

Since  that  beginning  a hundred  years  ago,  through  the 
cooperation  and  help  of  the  AST,  AAGTE,  and  the  TEPS, 
the  teacher  education  institutions  of  Minnesota  have 
moved  into  full-time  student  teaching  with  goals  com- 
menstirate  with  those  held  by  the  National  Education 
Association,  such  ass 

That  provision  be  made  in  the  student 
teaching  period  for  experiences  encompassing 
as  much  as  possible  of  the  total  work  of  the 
teacher. 1 

The  Association  for  Stvident  Teaching  is  currently 
formulating  a set  of  goals  and  activities  on  vdiich  to 
base  the  various  functions  of  the  internship  experience. 

Dr.  Alfred  C.  Ifoon,2  Executive  Secretary  of  the  AST,  has 
indicated  that  an  ^ hoc  committee  has  been  assigned  to 
work  on  this  phase  of  the  statements  issued  by  the 
organization. 


^Laura  Scherfenberg,  ”A  Hundred  Years  of  Student 
Teaching,"  Minnesota  Journal  of  Education.  XXXVIII,  No.  8 
( March,  1958) , "17-18. 

^Alfred  C.  Moon,  Letter  dated  March  7f  1958  to 
W.  R.  Pickens,  University  of  Florida. 
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Related  Studies 

Other  studies  of  internship  programs  are  varied 
in  depth  as  well  as  scope  such  as  a study  of  effective 
off-campus  student- teaching  by  Dickson.^  He  reports 
that  the  growth  of  public  school  directing  teachers  and 
the  cooperating  public  schools  cannot  be  compelled.  Every 
endeavor  should  be  made  to  bring  about  the  cooperation  of 
the  directing  teacher  and  the  public  school  with  the 
policies,  beliefs,  and  attit\ides  of  the  teacher  education 
institution.  Effective  huraan  relations  practices  on  the 
part  of  the  student- teachers,  college  coordinators,  and 
teacher  education  administrators  are  the  means  by  which 
this  can  be  accoi^lished. 

Student-teachers  should  realize  that  they  too  have 
a role  in  initiating  good  human  j^elatlonships  ccaisisting 
primarily  of  adopting  an  attitude  which  is  humble,  willing, 
respectful,  inquiring,  and  realistic  in  their  work  with 
directing  teachers  and  college  coordinators. 

College  coordinators  should  be  aware  that  their 
role  in  effecting  harmonious  human  relations  Involves  in- 
telligent and  democratic  leadership.  The  college  coordi- 
nators should  (1)  establish  good  comsTiunlcatlon  in  teaching 
situations,  (2)  help  provide  direction  for  personnel, 

^George  E,  Dickson,  "The  Crux  of  an  Effective  Off- 
Carapus  Student  Teaching  Program,"  Educational  Administration 
and  Supervisicai,  39:  139-14-6,  March,  19 5^. 
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(3)  offer  giiidance  to  interns  and  (4)  offer  syrapathstlc 
understanding  with  problems.  Classrooms  should  be  visited 
regularly  and  initiative  be  taken  in  helping  to  schedtile 
mootings  and  conferences.  College  coordinators  should  be 
careful  about  statements  which  may  offend  others.  The 
exhibiting  of  cooperative,  humble,  respectful,  and  willing 
attitudes  in  their  relations  with  Interns  and  directing 
teachers  is  most  necessary.  Too  frequently  the  college 
coordinators  tend  to  be  ”priraa  donnas,"  who  know  and  tell 
all  the  answers  in  teacher  education, 

Dickson  further  states: 

Administrators  of  teacher  education  programs, 
from  the  departmental  level  to  the  final  officers 
responsible  for  official  policies,  should  realize 
what  their  role  in  establishing  good  human  relations 
Includes,  The  following  points  seem  suggestive: 

1.  A coB5>lete  \inderstanding  of  all  the 
facets  of  teacher  education  is  needed 

in  order  that  no  one  portion  of  a program 
subordinates  another  in  thinking  or  action. 

The  knowledge  and  practice  of  good  human 
relations  teclmlques  is  fully  as  important 
as  the  knowledge  and  teaching  of  subject 
matter, 

2.  Students  should  be  adequately  prepared  for 
practice -teaching  situations  by  fully  im- 
plementing educational  theory  with  practical 
methodology, 

3.  Instruction  in  the  art  of  maintaining 
friendly,  effective  human  relationships 
in  teaching  situations  might  be  possibly 
offered, 

1|.,  A supervisor  should  be  given  a reasonable 
work  load  in  order  that  he  may  accoiapllsh 
his  full  supervisory  role, 

5*  The  factors  causing  difficult  and  satis- 
factory human  relationships  must  be  recog- 
nized in  all  educational  programs,  and 
sincere  study  of  these  factors  should  be 
promoted. 
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None  of  the  above  three  groups  should  Impede 
the  rich  learning  experience  existent  in  student- 
teaching programs.  The  final  goal  sho\ild  be  the 
continued  improvement  of  teacher  education.^ 

The  College  of  Education,  Bowling  Green  (Ohio) 

State  University, 2 has  developed  a student-teaching  program 
which  reached  the  experimental  stage  in  the  second  semester 
of  the  19iji;-45  school  year.  "Student  teaching  and  certain 
of  the  methods  courses  in  the  elementary-teacher-education 
program  were  concentrated  in  one  semester,  with  an  attempt 
being  made  to  integrate  theory  and  practice,"  This  program 
has  long  since  passed  the  experimental  stage,  extended 
beyond  the  elementary  level,  and  is  now  predicted  on  the 
theory  that: 

The  real  test  of  any  program  of  teacher  edu- 
cation is  to  be  fo\ind  in  the  competency  of  the 
student  completing  it.  On  the  pre-service  level, 
potential  competency  can  be  demonstrated  best  in 
a student  teaching  situation  which  provides  op- 
portiinlty  for  the  student  to  secure  experiences 
of  the  type  that  are  common  to  teachers  in  service.. 

It  is  not  enough  that  the  student  be  competent 
merely  in  his  field  of  specialization.  Ho  must 
be  aware  of  the  cxniclal  demands  which  are  made  on 
the  teacher,  and  he  must  be  able  to  assume  respon- 
sibility in  meeting  these  demands .3 


^Ibid. . pp.  li|.5-i|.6. 

%.  Lltherland,  "Bowling  Green  Plan  for  Student 
Teaching,"  School  and  Society,  72:  l6I|-66,  ^pteraber  9, 
1950. 


■^Ibld 
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The  value  of  the  theory  courses  is  great,  as  is 
the  discussion  of  hypothetical  problems  and  the  observa- 
tion of  practicing  teachers.  These  activities,  however, 
cannot  take  the  place  of  participation. 

It  is  not  required  that  the  student  devote  all 
of  his  time  to  classroom  Instruction.  The  amo\mt 
of  actual  teaching  required  will  depend  on  student 
progress  and  need.  The  opportunity  for  variety  in 
experience  is  inq>ortant.  It  is  expected  that  the 
student  will  share  responsibilities  both  in  and 
out  of  the  classroom.  Typos  of  experience  that 
students  are  expected  to  receive  includes  work 
with  homa-roora  groups;  supervising  study  hall; 
participation  in  school  activities;  library  work; 
preparing,  administering,  and  Interpreting  tests; 
developing  and  keeping  individual  and  group  records; 
preparing  instructional  units;  conducting  excursions 
and  field  trips;  counseling  with  individual  pupils; 
helping  with  reports;  visiting  homes  of  pupils; 
attending  faculty  meetings,  working  with  faculty 
conralttees  . • 

I 

In  a study  of  student-teaching  activities  Weber 
indicated 

The  first  step  in  the  process  was  to  survey  the 
literature  to  identify  current  opinion  and  practices 
regarding  recommended  goals  and  the  specific  means 
of  attainment.  The  question  to  which  answers  were 
sought  was  ’What  is  the  specific  role{s)  of  student 
teaching  in  the  preparation  of  a topflight  teacher, 
and  what  activities  are  thought  necessary  to  fulfill 
the  role? ’2 


^Ibid..  p.  163. 

^Robert  A,  Weber,  ”An  Inventory  of  Student  Teaching 
Activities  Encountered  During  One  Semester  of  Student 
Teaching.”  Educational  Administration  and  Supervision. 
i|3:  302-3107“^'o:  5,  lay,  W5?.  
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Numerous  answers  pertaining  to  the  question 
were  gleaned  but  few.  If  any,  were  specific. 
Generalizations  ouch  as  * Student  teaching  should 
provide  experience  in  working  firsthand  with 
children,*  or  * Student  teachers  should  do  every- 
thing the  regular  teacher  does*  were  rampant. 
Suggestions  about  how  to  accorr^llsh  these  goals 
were  relatively  few.  For  instance,  of  the  myriad 
means  of  working  firsthand  with  children,  which 
offer  opportunities  to  continuously  deepen  in- 
sights and  which  of  the  many  specific  activities 
the  student  teacher  could  undertake  would  insure 
the  greatest  developmeritfi 

Weber  was  led  to  his  study  due  to  the  paucity 

of  the  literature  dealing  with  the  problem.  Prospective 

teachers  had  been  enrolling  in  courses  for  student-teachers 

for  years,  but  thej?e  was  no  evidence  of  what  actually  was 

done  by  them.  His  study  is  essentially  an  assessment,  or 

inventory  as  he  calls  it,  of  279  activities  encountered 

by  the  student  teachers  in  the  laboratory  experience.^ 

Some  of  the  activities  in  which  the  student 

teachers  engaged  were* 

1.  Took  attendance 

2.  Collected  money 

3.  Passed  out  paper  and/or  supplies 
km  Put  up  bulletin  board 

5*  Arranged  special  interest  comer  or  display 
6.  Cared  for  sick  or  injured  child 
7*  Conferences  with  teacher 


^Ibid..  pp,  302-303. 


^Ihid..  p.  30k 
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8,  Conferences  with  school  nurse 

9.  Conferences  with  school  principal 

10.  Yard  duty  with  resident 

11.  Yard  duty  without  resident 

12,  Corrected  workbooks 

9, 

13,  Corrected  dally  papers 

ll^..  Collected  data  and  made  soclogram 

15,  Read  special  report  about  specific  child 

16,  Cleaned  up  room  at  end  of  day 

17,  Cleaned  materials  used 

18,  Cleaned  blackboards 

19,  Observed  lesson  being  taught  by  resident 
teacher 

20,  Observed  (gening  exercises 

21,  Observed  teacher  hax^ling  difficult  discipline 
problem 

22,  Wrote  dally  lesson  plan 

23*  Prepared  duplicated  seatwork 

24,  Selected  books  from  the  library 

25,  Attended  school  staff  meeting 

26,  Attended  Parent -Teaclier  Association  meeting 

27,  Attended  workshop  or  institute 

28,  Helped  children  individually  in  their  seats 

29,  Read  story  to  children  for  recreation 

The  general  areas  of  activities  were  classified  ast 
classroom  administration,  classroom  management,  conference. 
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duty,  evaluation,  guidance,  observation,  planning,  pro- 
fessional, and  teaching.  Weber  continues  with  the  follow- 
ing description: 

As  the  minute  details  of  the  student  teaching 
activities  portrayed  by  the  study  are  perceived, 
one  cannot  help  but  speculate  about  the  appropriate- 
ness of  the  activities  to  produce  insightful,  com- 
petent teachers. 

The  extent  to  which  the  activities  described 
prepare  the  neophyte  to  asstune  a teaching  position 
is,  of  course,  a matter  of  speculation.  On  the 
surface,  however,  it  would  seem  an  optimum  program 
would  include  experiences  with  more  or  less  routine 
duties  of  classroom  operation  and,  as  proficiencies 
were  acquired  in  these  tasks,  less  emphasis  be  given 
them.  And  as  ei^hasls  was  reduced  in  this  facet  of 
the  training,  a new  emphasis  requiring  greater  in- 
sights, such  as  cumulation  and  study  of  data  pertinent 
to  guidance  roles,  might  be  added  until  some  pro- 
ficiency was  attained.  Emphasis  at  this  time  mi^t 
be  shifted  to  acquiring  skills  in  evaluation,  parent 
contacts,  conBnunlty  structure  and  resources,  ... 

The  professional  teacher  is  expected  to  possess 
all  of  these  qualities  in  some  degree  and  one  must 
ask,  ’Where  are  these  skills  acquired?’  Certainly 
the  irudiments,  at  least,  should  accrue  from  the  pre- 
professional  experiences.  To  focus  attention  on  the 
routing  duties  of  teaching,  such  as  correcting  papers 
and  teaching  of  certain  subjects,  to  the  exclusion 
of  tasks  retiring  greater  insights  or  different 
proficiencies,  seems  to  offer  the  trainee  a rather 
one-sided  approach  to  a many-sided  problem,! 

Weber,  as  supervisor  of  the  San  Rafael  Schools  in 
California,  sought  to  formulate  a handbook  for  use  in  the 
internship  program  of  his  system.  The  importance  of  know- 
ing the  character  of  the  activities  which  could  lead  to 
the  goals  for  which  the  program  existed  was  the  summation 
of  his  study. 


!lbid.,  pp,  309-310, 
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Criteria  by  which  the  findings  of  the  study 
might  be  evaluated  are  not  in  existence  so  one  is 
forced  to  use  opinion  as  a means  of  drawing  con- 
clusions. As  further  work  in  the  area  of  student 
teaching  emerges,  it  is  possible  some  form  of  cri- 
terion will  bo  evolved.  At  present,  however,  only 
personal  value -Judgments  seem  to  bo  available .1 

Although  Weber's  study  does  not  purport  to  be 
anything  other  than  an  inventory  of  student -teaching 
activities  and  concomitant  factors,  he  does  suggest  that 
the  need  for  further  study  of  activities*  has  been  pointed 
up  in  such  areas  as: 

1.  The  evaluation  of  the  nature  of  the 
activities  listed  to  determine  the  extent  to 
which  they  may  contribute  to  producing  skilled 
teachers. 

2*  A searching  look  at  the  sequence  of 
activities  and  the  point  at  which  they  are  in- 
troduced into  student  teaching. 

3.  An  identification  of  the  factors  involved 
in  producing  the  variabilities  manifested  in  the 
nature  of  the  activities  undertaken  and  the  time 
spent  by  individual  students, 

4.  A very  careful  investigation  aimed  at 
determining  the  relative  merits  of  two  placements 
for  student  teaching, 

5»  A duplication  of  the  present  study  \ising 
a sufficiently  large  representation  sample  to 
insure  the  validity  of  the  results, 2 

In  a study  of  internship  for  teacl»rs  by  Bishop^ 
statements  of  purposes  were  Included  in  questionnaires  to 


llbld.,  pp.  464-65. 

^Ibid..  p,  465. 

3cilffozd  L.  Bish<^,  "The  Purposes  of  Teacher 
Internship, " Educational  Admlnlatratlon  and  annnrriaian. 

miV  (January,"  1%8),  35-U. ^ ^ 
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two  groiups— thirty's  lx  specialists  in  teacher  education, 
and  107  superintendents,  principals,  and  teachers  in 
schools  where  teacher  internship  had  been  tried.  Fifty- 
nine  teacher-education  institutions,  representing  all 
regions  of  the  United  States  were  asked  to  list  the 
purposes  of  their  programs. 

Bishop  compiled  a list  of  thirty-three  possible 
purposes  of  internship,  submitted  the  list  to  a Jury  of 
teacher-education  experts  for  relative  importance  ranking, 
and  interpreted  the-  results  as  follows: 

The  theoretical  purposes  of  a program  of 
internship  for  teachers  as  outlined  by  the  com- 
bined groups  • * • are  as  follows: 

1.  To  afford  the  prospective  teacher  a 
professional  experience  that  could  not  be 
obtained  otherwise. 

2.  To  secure  integration  of  theory  and 
practice  in  the  professional  education  of 
teachers . 

3*  To  acquire  an  understanding  of  children, 

4.  To  Insure  that  the  beginning  teacher 
receives  his  first  year’s  experience  in  a 
school  situation  conducive  to  professiaaal 
growth. 

5,  To  provide  a scheme  of  teacher  induction 
in  which  there  is  adequate  and  constant  supfer- 
vislon  at  the  time  of  induction. 

6,  To  provide  a better  means  whereby  the 
intern  may  learn  techniques  of  conducting  a class 
by  experiencing  the  best  methods, 

7.  To  develop  a great  confidence  in  the  art 
of  classroom  xaanagement. 

8,  To  help  ycung  teachers  correct  many  errors 
in  teaching  before  they  become  habits, 

9.  To  test  the  young  teacher’s  ability  to 
Integrate  theory  and  practice  when  confronted  by 
a real-life  situation, 

10,  To  develop  in  the  intern  a greater  ability 
to  apply  a sound  philosophy  of  education. 
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11,  To  provide  a try-out  period  in  which  it 
can  be  determined  whether  the  beginning  teacher 
possesses  the  qualifications  required  of  a good 
teacher. 

12,  To  meet  the  needs  for  more  thorou^  and 
extended  work  in  supervised  teaching  otherwise 
impossible . 

13,  To  provide  a rapid  development  in  use  and 
landers  tending  of  good  methods  of  teaching, 

II4..  To  permit  a gradual  induction  and  orienta- 
tion into  the  work  of  teaching. 

15.  To  broaden  the  overlook  and  ahaipen  the  ’ 
ideas  of  prospective  teachers. 

16,  To  meet  the  need  for  more  thorough  and 
extended  work  in  supervised  teaching  othereise 
impossible .X 

The  representatives  of  the  fifty-nine  cooperating 
colleges  gave  the  following  as  the  most  iaaportant  purposes 
of  programs  of  internship; 

1.  To  assist  prospective  teachers  in  giving 
Independence  and  ability  as  teachers  in  a natural 
and  normal  school  situation  under  competent  super- 
vision. 

2.  To  provide  a gradual  induction  into  teach- 
ing through  the  prectical  development  of  skills, 
understandings,  and  processes  essential  to  success 
in  teaching. 

3.  To  give  the  prospective  teacher  a concept 
of  the  school  functioning  as  an  agent  of  society 
in  its  particular  community  setting  and  to  give 
the  prospective  teacher  a feeling  that  he  is  a 
functioning  citizen  thereof, 

l|..  To  provide  the  Intern  an  opportunity  to 
study,  take  part  in  and  get  the  feeling  of  all 
activities  and  phases  of  teaching. 

5.  To  Integrate  all  preceding  work  in  theoiy, 
subject-matter,  and  participation  with  actual 
practice. 

6,  To  acquaint  prospective  teachers  with 
children  and  how  they  develop  physically,  socially, 
emotionally  and  Intellectually, 2 


^Ibid. 

2lbld. 
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In  an  effort  to  design  handbooks  for  student 
teachers,  a study  by  Oesterle^  was  initiated  with  the 
idea  of  offering  a flexible  set  of  topics  for  the  con~ 
side ration  of  compilers  of  such  handbooks.  He  made  an 
extensive  survey  of  textbooks,  guides,  handbooks,  and 
periodical  literature  relating  to  student  teaching.  His 
survey  revealed  that  while  much  had  been  written  concern- 
ing handbooks  for  student  teachers,  the  aain  character- 
istic in  the  literature  was  a lack  of  agreement  as  to 
what  should  be  in  the  handbooks.  There  was  some  agreement 
that  ^e  handbook  should  serve  as  a reference  tool,  but 
ho  found  little  conformity  detectable  in  the  discussions 
of  content. 

There  were  forty  authorities  in  teacher  education, 
who  were  affiliated  with  the  conduct  of  sttadent  teaching. 
They  were  x*equested  to  express  themselves  concerning  certain 
aspects  of  an  ideal  program  of  teacher  education  and  the 
value  of  including  specified  Information  in  a student- 
teacher  handbook. 

A 50  per  cent  sampling  was  used  of  colleges  and 
universities  in  the  United  States,  which  were  engaged  in 
teachsr  education,  to  get  the  thinking  of  student  teaching 
program  directors  relevant  to  the  content  of  handbooks, 

^Robert  A.  Oesterle,  ’’The  Content  of  Handbooks  for 
Student  Teachers,"  The  Journal  of  Teacher  Education,  8: 
300-86,  October,  19TTI 
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Questionnaires  were  sent  to  1^28  directors  of  stndent 
teaching  in  these  Institutions,  and  a 70  per  cent  response 
was  obtained,  from  these  officials  or  their  representatives. 

William  R.  Sleeperl  identifies  the  problem  of 
securing  enough  of  the  high  quality  public  school  facilities 
as  quite  significant  in  the  important  and  growing  student 
teaching  programs.  When  the  public  schools  lack  certain 
characteristics  desirable  for  successful  student  teaching 
experiences,  he  recommends  that  courses  be  offered  in  the 
Supervision  of  Student  Teaching,  The  communication  lines 
must  be  built  idaere  they  are  lacking— not  just  painfully 
ignored  and  rationalized. 

To  secure  the  high  quality  in  the  public  school 
facilities,  the  activities  that  should  be  made  available 
need  to  be  Identified,  What  should  the  Intem  do  dtirlng 
his  ten-week  stay  in  the  public  schools  to  help  him  to  know 
the  full  character  of  the  professional  position  he  seeks? 
What  are  the  specific  activities  in  which  he  can  engage  to 
become  thoroughly  familiar  with  the  roles  of  a teacher? 

V/hat  can  the  intern  do  to  him  discover  weaknesses  and 

shortcomings  on  which  to  place  more  effort  toward  their 
removal? 


^William  R.  Sleeper,  "Storm  Warnings  in  Mlchl^ui 
Student  Teaching,"  Peabody  Journal  of  Education.  XXXV, 
No.  4 (January,  1958) , 22Q-3k* 
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The  Florida  Teacher  Education  Advisory  Council 
states  that 

Teachers  in  the  profession  believe  that  student 
teaching  helps  the  novice:  (1)  to  see  laore  clearly 

the  purpose  of  education?  (2)  to  synthesize  his  pro- 
fessional training  with  good  practices  in  the  class- 
room; (3)  to  acquire  understanding  and  skill  in  human 
relationships,  in  democratic  planning  and  policy 
making,  in  effectively  orgsmizing  and  guiding  learn- 
ing situations;  (4)  to  become  cognizant  of  his  broad 
professional  opportunities  and  responsibilities;  (5) 
to  become  oriented  to  technical  and  routine  school 
activities;  (6)  to  develop  confidence  and  emotional 
stability  which  contribute  to  professional  corapetence; 
and  (7)  to  identify  his  own  strength  and  weaknesses 
in  order  that  he  may  continue  his  own  professional 
program  more  intelligently.! 

Wofford^  edited  a guide  for  beginning  teachers, 
desired  essentially  for  beginning  elementary  teachers, 
which  offers  many  of  the  basic  principles  for  any  student- 
teaching  program.  Her  criteria  for  the  evaluation  of  the 
success  of  tim  interns  are  important  in  tl:^  observations 
of  his  ability  to  plan  and  make  provisions  for  learning  in 
terms  of  the  interests  of  his  students.  He  should  under- 
stand behavior,  place  enphasis  on  actual  living,  rather 
than  upon  the  subject  matter  of  the  course  or  the  text- 
books, and  he  should  make  community  resources  part  of  his 
. teaching  equipment.  He  should  learn  and  use  acceptable 
techniques  for  the  evaluation  of  student  growth. 


!lntroductlon  to  ^temship.  Florida  Teacher  Educa- 
tion Advisory  Council,  Tallahassee,  Florida,  19l|.8,  pp.  228- 
23i|-* 


2wofford,  op.  cit..  p,  28. 


The  evaluation  of  the  Intern  Is  thus  made  In 
light  of  his  growth  in  working  characteristics.  The 
following  areas  are  considered  in  that  evaluation  of  his 
growth  through  experiences  and  growth  in  his  working 
characteristics  Involved  in  the  experiences: 

1,  Ability  to  observe  and  xmderstand  students; 
and  keep  records  accordingly; 

2,  Make  use  of  the  coBimunity  resources; 

3,  Take  an  active  part  in  the  school- 
community  functions; 

1|..  Work  with  students  in  large  or  small 

groups,  inside  or  outside  the  classroom; 

5.  Participate  in  planning; 

6.  I)j5)rove  teaching  techniques. 

The  personal  qualities  which  are  evalxiated  are 
those  that  reveal  the  intern* a growth  in  creativeness, 
working  knowledge  of  subject  matter,  skill  in  using  the 
scientific  raeth<xi,  professional  attitude,  emotional 
matiirity,  and  personal  qualities. 

The  intern  should  experience  growth  through 
activities  in: 

1,  Obsexuring,  studying,  diagnosing,  and 
re  cox'd  keeping; 

2.  Using  the  x^sources  of  the  coimrunity; 

3*  Participating  in  school -community 
experiences; 

!}.«  Work  in  close  association  with  students 
in  large  and  small  groups  In  and  out  of 
school; 
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• Planning  on  a long-range  basis  and  on 

a daily  basis} 

% 

6,  Improving  teaching  techniques  for  forming 
’ concepts,  acquiring  fundamental  skills, 

building  a scale  of  valxaes,  developing 
the  social  Individual,  working  deawcratically 
with  groups,  livli^  and  learning  creatively, 
and  evaluating  pupil  prepress; 

♦ 

The  intern  should  show  growth  in  working  character- 
istics such  ast 

1.  Creativity; 

2,  Ehowledge  of  subject  matter  and  willingness 
to  increase  this  knowledge; 

3*  Skillful  use  of  the  scientific  methods  of 
inquiry; 

I;,,  Attaining  a constantly  Improving  professional 
attitude; 

5,  Greater  emotional  maturity  and  stability; 

6,  Constant  awareness  of  personal  qualities 
for  favorable  Impressions  with  students, 
colleagues,  and  patrons. 


Conclusions  Drawn  from  the  Related  Research 

The  reports  and  studies  of  activities  for  intern- 
ship programs  can  be  stunmarized  in  the  following  state- 
ments} 

1,  The  activities  used  in  internship  programs 
have  been  designed  for  evaluation  after  the  intern  has 
con^jleted  his  student  teaching  experiences. 

2.  Attempts  to  formulate  handbooks  for  intejras 
have  been  primarily  ocaicemed  with  general  educational 
principles,  and  have  neglected  specific  lists  of 
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recornn»nded  activities  for  the  secondary-school  intern, 
directing  teacher,  and  college  coordinator, 

3.  There  is  a need  for  constant  re-evaluation 
of  the  basic  goal  and  activities  used  as  means  for  its 
aohievert»nt . The  need  is  great  for  mutual  understanding 
of  all  persons  concerned  of  means  by  which  the  intern  can 
best  arrive  at  the  understanding  of  the  role  of  a class- 
room teacher  and  the  nature  of  concomitant  obligations. 

I4..  More  atten^jts  need  to  be  made  in  the  direction 
of  defining  the  goal  of  the  internship,  the  activities 
which  should  be  embodied  in  it,  and  the  general  areas  of 
emphasis  in  which  the  intern  should  concentrate  his  efforts 
for  optinaam  success. 

5*  There  is  a great  need  for  better  communication 
among  the  various  persons  concerned  with  each  Intern  dxirlng 
his  period  of  internship.  The  intern,  directing  teacher, 
the  principals,  and  college  coordinators  should  have  closer 
contact  for  better  planning,  regular  conferences,  and  fairer 
evaluation, 

6.  The  internship  programs  tend  to  be  broad  all- 
inclusive  ones  of  activity  in  which  the  intern  is  expected 
to  do  many  things.  Too  little  attention  is  given  to  the 
planning  of  specific  activities  which  will  mean  the  most 
for  each  intern.  The  program  for  each  intern  should  be 
agreed  upon  by  all  of  the  persons  working  with  that  intern. 
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Constant  and  consistent  reorganization  should  take  place 
as  the  intern  progresses. 


The  Published  Statements  about  the  University 
of  Florida’s  Internship  Program 

The  secondary -school  internship  program  at  the 
University  of  Florida  is  operated,  in  the  main,  on  tested 
principles  that  are  published  in  seveml  forms.  A handbook 
for  interns  is  formulated  and  revised  each  semester  to 
serve  the  group  of  interns  for  which  it  is  especially 
designed.  Other  handbooks,  mimeographed  pages,  printed 
‘ booklets,  and  published  books  are  incorporated  as  teaching 
and  learning  materials  for  the  ensuing  program, ^ 

If  sttidents  were  to  vinderatand  and  participate 
in  the  out-of“ school  environment  of  children  then 
it  was  necessary  to  provide  opportunities  for  both. 

The  off-can^s  centers  have  been  selected  for  such 
experiences.  All  st\idonts  participating  in  the 
new  program  will  have  fifteen  hours  of  internship 
and  will  be  assigned  to  different  centers.  These 
assignments  will  be  approximately  eight  weeks  in 
length.  Each  student  will  live  in  the  community 
assigned  him  for  internship,  he  will  teach  in  the 
school  located  in  the  community,  and  he  will  par- 
ticipate also  in  all  sorts  of  community  activities. 
Except  for  hardship  cases  each  student  will  be 
expected  to  live  In  the  community  in  which  he 
interns  and  become  as  nearly  a part  of  it  as  possible. 

The  College  of  Education  Ms  Md  the  closest 
cooperation  from  local  school  authorities  in  the 
establishment  of  off-campus  centers.  Not  only  have 
superintendents,  principals  and  teachers  agreed  to 
cooperate,  but  they  have  actively  participated  in 
planning  the  program. 


3- Introduction  to  Internship,  Florida  Teacher 
Education  Advisory  Council,  Tallahassee,  Florida,  19l|.8, 

p.  1, 
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The  faculty  of  the  College  of  Education  holds 
to  the  theory  that  the  guidance  of  the  student 
teachers  and  interns  requires  special  supervisory 
skills  not  possessed  by  the  average  classroom 
teacher.  Conseqxjently,  it  is  held  that  competency 
in  these  skills  should  be  required  before  interns 
are  assigned  to  the  dii*ecting  teachers.  The  College, 
therefore,  proposes  from  time  to  time  to  provide 
courses  in  teacher  education  designed  to  assist 
directing  teachers  in  acquiring  skills  in  the  in- 
duction of  students  into  teaching.^ 

The  internship  program  functions  more  effectively 
aiKi  in  the  best  interests  of  all  concerned  when  there  is 
a clear  and  definite  mutual  understanding  of  the  involved 
relationships  and  responsibilities.  To  enable  such  under- 
standing to  exist,  the  specific  responsibilities  of  each 
participating  meiaber  such  as  the  intern,  the  directing 
teacher,  the  public  school  principal,  the  county  supervisor, 
and  the  college  coordinator  should  be  defined. 

The  primary  concern  of  the  directing  teacher 
is  for  the  pupils  in  his  class.  He  makes  sure 
that  progress  of  his  pupils  is  not  haii^ered  be- 
cause an  intern  lacks  readiness  for  meeting  a 
particular  situation. 

In  the  first  place,  the  directing  teacher  . 
sees  to  it  that  the  intern  shews  signs  of  readiness 
to  'take  over*  before  he  is  given  that  responsibility. 

In  the  second  place,  he  plans  carefully  with  the 
intern  and  helps  him  anticipate  problems  in  order 
to  forestall  serious  difficulties  which  might  other- 
wise arise.  In  the  third  place,  when  the  intern  is 
not  able  to  handle  the  situation,  he  tactfully  makes 
a suggestion  as  to  how  to  proceed  and,  if  necessary, 
takes  charge. 2 


^Wofford,  op,  cit. 


Wofford,  op,  cit..  p.  1 
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The  various  responsibilities  of  the  public  school 
personnel  are  described  by  Wofford^  in  terms  of  the  needs 
of  the  intern.  The  directing  teacher  should  help  the  in- 
tern by  preparing  the  pupils  for  the  arrival  of  the  intern. 
The  intern  should  be  helped  by  tbs  directing  teachsr  to: 
get  acquainted  with  the  facility,  school  plant,  and  the 
community;  learn  the  numerous  tools  necessary  for  good  in- 
struction; provide  opportunities  for  the  intern  to  as sums 
definite  responsibilities  from  the  beginning;  and  arrange 
for  the  intern  to  meet  the  state  requirements  for  certi- 
fication, Conferences  with  the  intern  should  be  held  fre- 
• quently  and  regularly  as  a Joint  undertaking  between  the 
intern  and  the  directing  teacher  for  the  evaluation  of 
growth.  The  directing  teacher  should  reflect  ethical  and 
effective  practices  of  working  with  people  as  a positive 
Influence  upon  the  intern.  It  is  important  for  the  intern 

4| 

to  conform  to  the  expectations  of  the  coimaanity  and  the 
ethics  of  the  teaching  profession  through  the  observation 
and  guidance  of  the  directing  teacher.  The  recording  of 
experiences  during  his  internship  should  prove  useful  to 
the  intern. 

Wofford  describes  the  responsibilities  of  the  prin- 
cipal of  the  cooperating  school  as:  being  Informed  of  the 

program  and  the  progress  of  each  intern;  assisting  in  the 


^Wofford,  op,  cit..  pp.  1-11,  passim. 
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selection  of  the  directing  teachers;  cooperating  with 
th©  directing  teachers  for  the  enrichment  of  the  experi- 
ences of  the  intern;  preparing  the  faculty,  student-body, 
and  community  for  the  acceptance  of  the  intern  as  a work- 
ing member  of  the  school  staff;  avoiding  exploitation  of 
the  intern;  and  providing  opportunities  for  participation 
in  the  entire  school  program  as  a means  of  maifing  the 
experience  of  the  intern  one  which  embraces  the  whole 
school  program* 

Th©  responsibilities  as  outlined  by  Wofford  in- 
clude: sending  the  cooi>erating  school  qualified  well- 

prepared  interns;  providing  some  type  of  recognition  for 
the  directing  teacher  to  aid  him  in  his  professional  edu- 
cation; placing  interns  with  a ^allfied  directing  teacher 
in  an  accredited  school;  cooperating  with  the  county  and 
state  departments  of  education;  providing  the  directing 
teacher  with  a personal  Inventory  of  th©  intern  prior  to 
his  arrival;  providing  for  adequate  supervision  of  the 
Intexvis;  assisting  in  the  evaluation  of  the  Interns;  making 
available  the  services  of  the  consultants  to  the  cooperating 
school  and  directing  teacher;  assisting  the  intern  in 
borrowing  materials  to  use  in  the  coopex*ating  school;  and 
providing  for  periodic  meetings  of  the  tmlverslty  and  co- 
operating school  personnel  involved  in  the  intern  program. 


Need  for  the  Study 


"Learning  through  experience"  is  an  expression 
which  has  been  widely  used  in  educational  circles  over 
since  John  Dewey  challenged  the  traditional  methods  of 
teaching  almost  sixty  years  ago. 

Many  earlier  educa tiers  Including  Proebel, 
Pestalozzl,  Rousseau,  and  Plato  also  emphasized 
experience.  Just  as  Dewey  clarified  our  under- 
standing of  the  nature  of  the  thinking  process 
by  showing  that  thinking  originates  in  a problem 
situation  and  results  in  action  and  evaluation  of 
the  action,  he  also  clarified  our  understanding 
of  experience.^ 

• 

Direct  experiences  were  designed  , , , to 
enable  the  students  to  oongsrehend  and  Judge  better 
for  themselves  the  thsoretlcal  formulations  that 
were  being  presented  in  class}  to  sensitize  them 
to  the  uniqueness  of  individual  human  generaliza- 
tions regarding  beings  and  communities  and  help 
ti^m  to  guard  against  using  mechanically,  general- 
izations regarding  either;  and  to  develop  in  them 
feelings  of  ease,  security,  and  ccxapetence  in  real 
situations ,2 

In  the  past,  too  many  prospective  and  beginning 
teachers  were  so  ill  prepared  for  tlie  shock  of  the 
actual  experience  that  they  backed  into  the  work 
quite  fearfully  and  often  with  unfortunate  results 
for  all  concerned,  Ikioh  has  been  done  to  correct 
this  problem  but  further  inventiveness  is'  needed. 
Arrangements  whereby  teachers-ln-preparatlon  can 
work  for  at  least  a year  with  a competent  teacher 
are  being  proposed.  Trends  toward  individualized 
training  adapted  to  the  specific  needs  of  the 


^Teacher  Eduoatlaa  for  a Free  People,  American 
Association  of  Colleges  "tor  Teadher  Education,  Oneonta. 
New  York,  1956,  p.  183, 

^The  Improvement  of  Teacher  Bducatlon.  Conmilssion 
on  Teacher  Education,  American  Council  on  Education, 
Washington,  D,  C.,  19^6,  p,  93. 
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students  are  appearing.  All  these  developments 
merit  encouragement  as  means  of  recruiting  able 
teachers,  devoted  to  education,! 

The  laboratory  oxx>erionce  is  the  proving  ground 
for  theory,  attitude,  and  philosophy.  Prom  the  laboratory 
experience  comes  a new  awareness  of  both  accomplishment 
and  need.  The  goals  of  this  experience  are  perceived  by 
many  persons  with  respect  to  their  understanding,  experi- 
ence, and  interest.  The  many  perceptions  Involved  offer 
a variety  of  ways  to  perform  for  the  intern  seeking 
successful  cong>letion  of ‘the  program. 

The  many  roles  of  a teacher  are  difficult  to 
learn  in  a synthetic  system  which  is  not  primarily  designed 
for  actual  public  education.  The  intern  perceives  teach- 
ing in  terms  of  his  theoretical  preparation  and  experimental 
background.  The  public  school  personnel  have  perceptions 
of  the  professional  positions  idiich  preparation  and  experi- 
ence tend  to  illuminate.  The  college  coordinators  tend  to 
visualize  a real  public  school  situation  which  can  serve 
as  a laboratory  experience-  intermingled  with  actuality  in 
challenge  to  the  intern.  All  of  these  perceptions  are  cast 
upon  the  college  student  and  ho  must  interpret  each  in  his 

own  world  of  thinking  for  purposes  of  successful  perforisance 

« 

in  internship. 

l"Meetlng  the  Problem  of  the  Teacher  Shortage,” 

Vital  Issues  in  Ekiucaticm.  Report  of  the  Twenty-first 
Mucational  Confeirorioe  sponsored  by  the  Educational  Records 
Bureau  and  the  AmerlceLn  Council  on  Education,  p,  128, 


There  ia  a need  to  identify  and  verbalize  some 
basic  activities  which  can  be  universal  in  understanding 
upon  which  all  the  forces  concerned  can  predicate  their 
actions.  To  improve  the  perceptions  of  the  program  an 
explicit  goal  should  be  identifiable  with  respect  to  the 
entire  experience  provided  in  the  internship. 

It  seems  only  common  sense  that,  in  off-campus 
internship,  the  public  schools  selected  for  internship 
should  be  brought  into  a very  close  working  relationship 
with  the  teacher-education  institution  if  the  experiences 
and  the  quality  of  experiences  desired  can  be  expected. 

The  working  relationship  naist  be  year-after- 
year  and  Involve  the  total  school  system,  not 
a teacher  occasionally  as  we  have  a student  to 
assign  to  him.  Also,  the  general  college  faculty 
and  the  public  school  faculty  must  become  acquainted, 
\inderstand  the  programs  of  each,  and  establish  a 
working  relationship  that  will  enable  one  to  go 
to  the  other  with  requests, 1 

Because  evaluation  is  guided  by  that  which  is  to 
bo  evaluated,  both  "the  intern  and  the  directing  teacher 
should  view  their  goals  and  know  what  they  are  working  to 
achieve ."2 

If  the  internship  program  is  to  be  maintained 
and  Improved  as  an  instrument  for  the  training  of 


^Dwigl^t  K.  Curtis,  "World-Mindedness  Through 
Teacher  Education  in  Professional  Laboratory  Experiences," 
AACTE  Tenth  Yearbook,  1957,  pp.  190-92. 

W,  Wrlghtstone,  "Pleasuring  the  Attainnent  of 
Newer  Educational  Objectives,"  Sixteenth  Yearbook  of 
Department  of  Elementary  School  Principals,  pp.  1^93-501, 
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the  prospective  teacher,  it  becomes  increasingly 
necessary  for  those  who  are  responsible  for  the 
direction  of  the  internship  program  to  chart 
wisely  the  development  of  the  program  throtigh 
review  of  its  goals  and  the  evaluation  of  its 
achievements  In  attaining  the  desired  goals. 1 

One  AACTE  Study  Series  states  that; 

Teacher  education  programs  in  the  United  States 
are  operating  in  institutions  characterized  by  a 
ccaislderable  diversity  of  patterns  of  organization 
and  administration.  These  patterns  have  their 
bases  in  chance  and  tradition  and  have  gradually 
developed  expediently  to  meet  immediate  needs  within 
differing  institutions.  Despite  the  attention  de~ 
voted  to  the  organization  and  administration  of 
teacher  education,  many  phases  of  this  operation 
are  unaided  by  significant  research. 

If  the  various  patterns  of  institutional  organi- 
zation to  conduct  teacher  education  programs  are  to 
become  more  than  those  determined  by  chance  and 
tradition,  penetrating  research  needs  to  be  done 
in  the  following  areas:  . . . practical  guides  and 

principles  for  inaugurating,  operating,  and  modify- 
ing institutional  organizational  patterns. 

The  general  statxis  of  evaluative  research  on 
laboratory  experiences,  both  student  teaching  and 
internship  type,  cannot  be  regarded  favorably.  This 
status  is  due  historically  to  the  lack  of  interest 
in  the  area  until  quite  recently,  and  also  to  the 
real  difficulty  of  doing  reasonably  conclusive  re- 
search in  such  a diverse  and  varied  field. 

A new  surge  of  interest  in  this  area  has  appeared 
within  tdie  last  few  years,  perhaps  five  or  six,  and 
studies  have  begun  to  appear  which  are  more  important. 
Some  suggested  topics  for  research  (include); 
Objectives,  content,  and  scope  of  internship  and 
apprenticeships  in  teacher  education  programs .2 


iNagle,  op.  cit..  p.  1. 

2«ueeded  Research  in  Teacher  Education,”  AAGTE 
Study  Series,  American  Association  of  Colleges  for  Teacher 
Education,  Oneonta,  New  York,  195i}.,  p.  19, 


The  findings  of  experimentation  and  experience 
in  internship  programs,  according  to  Ruder,  should  be 
periodically  analyzed,  evaluated,  and  called  to  the 
attention  of  the  teaching  profession.  Surveys  of  a 
critical  nature  are  very  important  if  the  institutional 
programs  and  the  development  of  professional  standards 
are. to  be  continuously  improved.  The  other  areas  of  the 
teacher  education  are  reflected  in  the  internship,  "Enrich- 
ment  in  the  program  of  student  teaching  or  the  other  labora- 
tory activities  of  the  professional  curriculum  has,  in 
fact,  done  more  to  focus  attention  on  the  problems  of  re- 
•organlzation  in  the  professional  aegaences  than  any  other 
single  factor  in  the  past  20  years, The  c\irrent  needs 
for  courses  in  education  which  are  more  realistic  and 
functional  will  ultimately  bring  observation,  participation, 
and  internship  more  prominently  into  the  foregroxuid, 

Msrrlman  and  GrimP*-  have  indicated  that  when  work- 
ing with  children,  educators  have  applied  the  principle 
of  Individiialized  instruction,  but  there  has  been  a slow- 
ing down  in  making  the  same  application  in  the  internship 
programs.  Such  questions  are  raised  as: 

^W,  Ray  Ruder,  "Trends  in  Student  Teaching— 1932- 
1952,*'  Journal  of  Teacher  Education,  I4.:  26l,  1953, 

P 

Pearl  Msrriiaan  and  Paul  R,  Grim,  "Needed  Research 
and  Experimentation  in  the  Evaluation  of  Student  Teaching," 
Twenty-eighth  Annual  Yearbook  of  the  Association  for 
Student  Teaching,  1949,  pp.  131“4l« 


1.  Who  shall  decide  vdiat  experiences  are 
needed  by  the  Intera? 

2.  How  valid  is  the  jxidgnient  of  the  intern 
in  selecting  the  activities  in  which  he 
is  to  engage? 

3.  What  are  the  factors  that  will  influence 
the  selection  of  activities  and  his 
guidance? 

4.  What  proof  is  there  that  an  intern  who 
has  had  a program  planned  particularly 
for  him  will  be  a better  teacher  than 
one  who  has  not  had  one  so  well  planned? 

5»  What  proof  is  there  that  the  intern  will 
apply  the  same  principle  to  his  teaching 
after  his  studios  are  coB5>leted? 

The  develc^ment  of  internships  as  an  aspect  of 
the  pre-service  preparation  of  teachers  has  paralleled 
the  movement  towards  professional  education  Itself, 

The  organization  of  programs  of  internship  in  the  United 
States,  as  described  by  Stiles^^  has  been  closely  related 
to  the  growth  of  the  normal  schools  throughout  the  past 
hundred  years  and  to  the  organization  of  departments  and 
colleges  of  education  in  universities  since  the  turn  of 
the  century.  Currently,  many  institutions  that  prepare 
teacliers  Include  internship  as  a requirement  of  the  pro- 
fessional preparation  for  teaching.  In  addition,  the 

» — 

certification  requirements  in  the  various  states  more 
frequently  include  internship  as  a stipulation  than  any  of 


iLlndley  J,  Stiles,  "Student  Teaching  and  Intern- 
ship,” Encyclwedia  of  Sducational  Research,  Walter  S. 
Monroe , e<3i,  (New  York:  Tbe  Macmillan  Company,  1952) , 

pp,  13o2-67. 
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the  other  courses  In  professional  education.  Experienced 
teachers  consistently  rate  internship  as  the  most  valuable 
part  of  the  pre -service  education  provided  by  the  colleges 
and  universities.  He  further  states  that  the  research 
that  is  concerned  directly  with  internship  programs  has 
been  essentially  of  two  types —surveys  of  existing  prac- 
tices, and  experimentation  to  demonstrate  the  superiority 
of  procedures,  techniques,  and  organizational  patterns. 
Recently,  more  engshasis  with  regard  to  the  content  of 
the  internship  programs  include:  efforts  to  Include 

activities  which  will  serve  to  acquaint  interns  with  com- 
munity resoiirces  and  with  methods  of  studying  and  solving 
community  problems;  the  study  of  child  growth  and  develop- 
ment; cooperative  living  with  fellow-interns,  directing 
teachers,  college  coordinators,  and  students;  the  diag- 
nosis of  student  needs;  the  guidance  of  student  activi- 
ties; evaluation  of  student  growth,  curriculum  st-udy;  and 
the  profession  of  teaching  and  its  organizations.  Ex-  . 
perimental  studies  are  needed  that  can  ”,  , , the  relative 
contribution  of  various  student- teaching  experiences-- 
chlld  study,  observation,  participation,  teaching,  ccaa- 
fflunlty  study,  and  the  like— to  the  development  of  par- 
ticular kinds  of  teaching  effectiveness,”^ 

The  Association  for  Student  Teaching  has  stated 


llbld 
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several  general  principles  on  which  an  internship  should 
operate  along  with  suggested  areas  for  further  study* 
Poiremost  among  the  statensents  was  the  emphasis  that  no 
system  of  appraisal  is  equally  useful  in  all  of  the  vary- 
ing situatlms,  and  should  warrant  great  caution  against 
the  arbitrary  application  of  such  techniques.  Those 
techniques  should  be  devised  to  assess  progress  toward 
established  and  identified  goals  that  are  understood  and 
accepted  by  all  of  the  participants  of  the  activity.  The 
area  , , is  worthy  of  our  consideration  for  research 
and  experimsn tation.”! 

During  the  research  process  of  this  study,  the 
Association  for  Student  Teaching  was  contacted  for  a 
statement  of  basic  objectives  representing  the  beliefs  of 
that  learned  body,  A letter^  of  reply  indicated  that  none 
such  objectives  had  been  adopted,  and  that  an  hoc  com- 
mittee would  be  establisbsd  and  set  upon  the  task  forthwith. 

The  stipulations  of  the  college  catalogue  of  tbs 
University  of  Florida  with  respect  to  the  requirements  of 
internship  relate  only  to  the  time  Involved,  and  the  pass- 
ing grade  attained.  The  statement  reads: 

^The  Evaluation  of  St^ent  Teaching.  19l|.9  Yearbook 
of  the  Association  for  Student  Reaching,  Lock  Haven, 
Pennsylvania  (Ann  Arbor,  Michigan:  Edwards  Brothers,  Inc, 

191+9),  p,  65, 

^Moon,  op,  cit. 


He  naist  also  complete  college  and  certifi- 
cation requirements  for  a broad  subject  or 
field  of  specialization  (ordinarily  30  or  more 
credits)  with  a *0*  average  in  the  field, 1 

The  State  Department  of  Education  certifies ticai 
requirements  with  regard  to  internship  read: 

Practical  Experience  in  Teaching 

The  applicant  must  have  fulfilled  one  of 
the  following  plans  for  obtaining  actual  class- 
room experience: 

Plan  jL.  He  must  have  served  in  a college 
IntemsHlp  program  approved  by  the  Department, 

The  internship  should  not  carry  less  than  6 
semester  hours. 

Plan  2.  He  must  have  at  least  6 semester 
hours  of  supervised  teachiiig,  (The  6 semester 
hours  interpreted  to  include  not  less  than  160 
clock  hours  with  the  student  in  full  charge  of 
the  class  for  at  least  100  clock  hours. 


iTJnlverslty  of  Florida  College  Catalog,  I957-58, 
pp,  1814.-85* 

2«state  Board  Regulations  Relating  to  Florida 
Requirements  for  Teacher  Education  and  Certification,"  State 
Department  of  Education,  Tallahassee,  Florida,  Septen&er  11, 


CHAPTER  in 


THE  PROBLEM  OP  DATA  GOLLECTIOH 
Introduction 

To  help  stabilize  tbs  varying  ccaiditions  of  the 
subjects  of  this  study,  all  of  the  Interns,  public 
secondary  school  teachers,  administrators,  and  college 
coordinators  were  questioned  and  Interviewed  during  one 
and  the  same  semester  of  the  internship  program,  spring 
of  1958 • ^l>e  college  coordinators  that  were  to  work  in 
the  secondary -school  Internship  program  of  the  spring 
semester  of  1958  were  called  upon  to  react  to  the  de- 
vised list  of  internship  activities.  This  same  list, 
which  is  the  instrument  of  this  study,^  was  subnd.tted 
to  the  interns,  directing  teachers,  and  administrators 
with  whom  the  college  coordinators  had  direct  contact. 

The  extenuating  circun^tances  of  a study  of  more 
than  one  semester  would  involve  different  directing 
teachers,  different  schools  and  administrators  and  a 
clianged  college  staff.  Thus,  the  limitation  upon  the 
time  area  was  necessary.  The  college -coordinator-approved 

^See  Appendix  D. 
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list  of  activities  was  used  during  the  same  sen© star  that 
the  college  coordinators  were  working  with  the  public 
schools  and  evaluating  the  interns  of  this  study. 

The  college  coordinators  and  interns  were  surveyed 
at  the  University  of  Florida  campus.  The  public  school 
personnel  were  initially  contacted  by  mail  and  later 
selectively  inteirvlewed  in  person  for  the  case  studies 
needed  for  data  analysis. 

Selection  of  the  Subjects  for  the  Study 

All  of  the  secondary  school  Interns  of  the  spring 
semester  of  1958  at  the  University  of  Florida  were  in- 
cluded as  subjects  in  the  study.  The  public  school  ad- 
ministrators were  selected  at  random^  as  were  the  non- 
participating  public  school  teachers  and  combined  with 
all  the  cooperating  directing  teachers  to  create  a ntimber 
of  subjects  not  less  than  the  number  of  interns  in  the 
study, 1 

The  list  of  Internship  activities  was  mailed  to 
the  obtained  list  of  subjects  with  a self-addressed, 
stamped,  return-envelope  accanpanying  it. 

The  Bases  for  the  Selection  of 
the  Follow-up  Cases 

All  of  the  returned  forms  were  arranged  according 
to  each  group  in  the  study:  administrators,  directing 
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teachers,  and  nonparticipating  teachers.  S\iramary  scores 
were  tabulated  for  each  .person  based  upon  the  total  of 
the  assigned  value  that  he  gave  each  item  in  the  (^estion- 
naire.  The  summary  scores  were  arranged  numerically  from 
hipest  to  lowest.  The  scores  of  the  highest  and  lowest 
12  per  cent  t^ere  then  selected  for  case  studies. 

The  highest  scores  represented  those  persons  who 
rated  the  items  on  the  activity  list  very  high.  The 
lowest  scores  represented  those  persons  who  rated  the 
items  on  the  activity  list  very  low. 

The  sumiaary  scores  were  used  for  selection  of 
subjects  for  the  case  studies  only.l  Other  tabulations, 
later  discussed,  were  znade  and  used  for  various  purposes. 
The  selected  respondents,  based  upon  their  ques- 
tionnaire summary  scores  were  then  visited  in  person  at 
their  respective  schools.  They  were  interviewed  for 
purposes  of  later  analysis  aixi  interpretation  in  light  of 
the  previously  collected  data  on  the  activity  list. 

The  Nature  of  the  Case  Study 
The  interviews  were  based  upon  certain  questlcns 
which  were  intended  as  means  of  learning  vdiy  the  various 
selected  persons  reacted  to  the  activity  list  as  they  did. 
The  interviews  Included  such  questions  as  In  Appendix  C. 
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CHAPTER  IV 


A DESCRIPTION  OP  THE  SECONDARY- SCHOOL  INTERNSHIP 
PROORAM  OP  THE  UNIVERSITY  OP  FLORIDA 

Introduction 

The  secondary- school  internship  progz*am  of  the 
University  of  Florida  is  ever-changing  in  light  of  the 
current  character  of  the  public  schools,  the  latest 
tested  theories  of  learning,  and  the  perceived  needs  of 
each  group  of  interns.  Individual  counselling  is  done 
with  each  intern  for  purposes  of  placement  and  guidance 
during  his  internship.  The  content  of  the  seminars  is 
designed  to  discover  and  to  eliminate  major  weaknesses 
as  seen  and  felt  by  the  interns  and  their  college  in- 
structors , 

The  cooperative  student-professor  planning  of 
the  entire  semester  of  internship  experiences  is  an  out- 
growth of  many  years  of  experimentation  and  alteration. 

The  Development  of  the  Program 

The  internship  program  had  its  beginning  in 
Florida  as  a result  of  the  studies  conducted  by  the 
Florida  Teacher  Education  Advisory  Council  which  was 
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organized  in  1937  by  the  State  Department  of  Education. 

The  studies  were  to  consider  the  general  problems  of 
teacher  education,  * In  the  early  years  of  its  existence, 
as  reported  in  an  Advisory  Council  publication,  the 
entire  program  of  teacher  education  was  approached  from 
the  standpoint  of  the  certification  laws  and  regulations. 
The  decision  was  made  that  all  prospective  teachers  , 

acquire  a first  hand  knowledge  of  the  professional  re- 
sponsibilities and  activities  commonly  connected  with  the 
work  of  teaching  and  in  addition  that  they  should  develc^ 
in  the  performance  of  some  of  these  activities  lander  public 
school  conditions.”^  The  Advisory  Council  recommended  that 
in  order  to  meet  these  needs,  student  teaching  be  Included 
among  the  certification  requirements  of  the  State  of 
Florida, 

Many  Institutions  could  not  provide  campus  labo- 
ratory schools  for  internships.  Those  that  could,  had 
such  large  enrollments  that  it  was  Impossible  for  all  of 
the  interns  to  get  adequate  experience  working  with  boys 
and  girls.  The  campus  schools  were  different  from  the 
public  schools,  and  did  not  offer  the  realistic  character 
to  the  student  teacher.  The  student  teachers  also  wore 
enrolled  in  college  courses  while  attempting  to  complete 

^Introduction  to  Internship.  Florida  Teacher  Edu- 
cation Advisory  Council,  Tallahassee,  Florida,  19ii.8. 


their  teaching  experience,  which  limited  the  time  devoted 
practice  teaching  to  only  part  of  the  day. 

In  February,  19lj-0*  the  Advisory  Council  responded 
to  this  situation  by  passing  a resolution  which  recom- 
mended  that  an  Internship  program  be  developed.  Another 
resolution  encouraged  the  setting  up  of  an  institution- 
wide conialttee  for  each  college  and  university  for  the 
evaluation  of  each  program  of  teacher  education  In  rela- 
tionship to  the  internship  program  and  for  plaxmlng  im- 
provements, Study  committees  were  appointed  and  Interns 
were  actually  placed  in  the  public  schools  of  Florida  by 
several  of  the  Institutions  during  the  19l4.0-19ip.  school 
year. 

Since  the  beginning  of  the  internship  program, 
many  in5)ort6uat  changes  have  been  made  In  It  by  the  Com- 
mission on  Teacher  Education  of  the  American  Council  on 
Education.  Some  of  the  outstanding  leaders  In  the  field 
of  teacher  education  were  provided  as  consultants  while 
financial  aid  for  state  and  district  conferences  was 
furnished.  By  1947 *"1911.8,  every  teacher  education  college 
had  interns  In  the  field,  and  only  a small  number  of 
college  students  were  doing  practice  teaching. 

The  Program  Today 

The  secondary-school  internship  program  at  the 
University  of  Florida  gives  the  student  an  opportimity 
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to  assiime  increasing  responsibility  in  classroom  manage- 
ment guidance  of  a group  of  learners  for  a period  of  ten 
weeks  under  the  direction  of  a regular  classroom  teacher. 
"Helping  novice  teachers  in  practical  first-hand  experi- 
ences  with  children  and  youth  is  the  primary  goal  of  the 
internship  program,"  as  described  by  White 

In  further  elaboration  on  the  internship  program 
of  the  University  of  Florida,  White  states  that:  "Working 

closely  tmder  the  supervision  of  an  experienced  teacher 
provides  many  opportunities  for  the  intern  to  develop 
skills  in  planning  to  meet  the  needs  of  children  and  youth, 
in  studying  their  behavior,  in  directing  their  activities,  • 
in  evaluating  their  progress,  and  in  becoming  acquainted 
with  and  using  the  cormaunity."2 

Fifteen  semester  hours  of  credit,  with  one  suraaary 
grade,  is  given  for  the  secondary  internship  program.  It 
is  the  only  course  in  which  a student  may  enroll  during 
that  semester,  The  course  content  Includes  3 semester 
hours  of  seccaiedary  curriculum,  9 semester  hours  of  student 
teaching,  and  3 semester  hours  of  special  methods.  This 
content  is  designed  to  meet  the  state  certification  i*equire- 
ments. 

Ij,  B.  White,  "Pre-Service  Program  of  Teacher  Edu- 
cation, University  of  Florida,"  Curriculum  Trends  and 
Teacher  Education.  32nd  Yearbook  'of  ihe  Associat;i<m  for 
Student  ‘I’eaching,’  1953*  PP*  95 “HO# 

2lbid. 
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During  th®  initial  three  weeks  of  the  semsster 
of  internship,  the  secondary  interns  take  part  in  activi- 
ties which  are  Intended  to  bring  about  a cloaj?er  under- 
standing of  the  actual  secondary  school  program  and 
character*  Areas  of  study  are; 

1.  Professional  ethics 

2,  The  organization  of  subject  matter 

3*  Special  methods  in  subject  matter  presentation 

4*  Major  duties  and  obligations  of  public  school 
teaching 

3*  Discussion  leading 

6,  Purposes  of  the  public  schools 

7*  Th0  programs  of  the  secondary  school 

0.  tinders  tending  the  school-community  relations 

9*  Motivation  of  groups  and  individuals 


10*  Mhking  provision  for  drill  and  practice 

11*  The  utilization  of  audio-visual  aids 

12.  The  locaticai  and  use  of  resource  materials 
and  people 

The  interns  attend  two  groups  dxirlng  the  first 
throe  weeks  of  Intomshlp,  The  first  group  is  designated 
the  general  methods  group.  This  group  is  made  up  of  in- 
terns who  will  be  visited  by  the  single  college  coordinator 

• 

who  will  visit  them  in  the  public  schools.  General  areas 
of  method  Included  in  this  part  of  the  day  include;  school 
finance  and  lawj  professional  organizations,  professional 
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ethics,  what  will  be  expected  of  each  inteirn  personally, 
school  accreditation,  lesson  planning,  retlreinsnt,  certi- 
fication, and  other  topics  of  general  interest  to  tb^ 
group. 

The  second  group  is  designated  the  special  rnethods 
group.  This  group  is  primrlly  concerned  with  the  •subject- 
matter  of  the  classroom.  The  interns  are  grouped  according 
to  their  subject-matter  major  and  are  assigned  an  Instructor 
who  is  a specialist  in  that  particular  discipline.  The 
sessions  are  designed  to  treat  subject-matter  methods, 
materials,  and  problems.  The  interns  see  and  do  demonstra- 
tions having  to  do  with  introducing  subject-matter,  learn- 
ing motivational  techniques,  organizing  material  for  depth 
and  breadth  of  covera^,  and  evaluation. 

General  assemblies  for  the  interns  are  held  several 
times  before  they  go  out  to  intern  in  the  public  schools. 
Special  reso\irce  people  are  invited  to  make  presentations 
of  materials,  techniques,  and  other  informing  helps  for 
the  preparing  intern.  The  Extension  Division  of  the  Univer- 
sity of  Florida  is  called  upon  to  explain  the  vast  amount 
of  materials  available  to  the  classroom  teacher  and  the 
intern.  There  are  laboratory  periods  for  audio-visual  aid 
displays  and  explanations,  visits  from  tiie  placement 
bureau  to  help  the  interns  organize  their  credentials  for 
prospective  en^jloyers,  and  lectures  by  Invited  public 
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school  principals.  State  Department  of  Education  personnel, 
and  co\mty  supervisors. 

At  the  close  of  the  first  three  weeks  of  the  se- 
nfflster,  the  intern  reports  to  the  school  in  which  he  is 
to  intern  for  the  next  ten  weeks.  He  has  visited  the 
school  prior  to  the  beginning  of  the  semester  and  is  thor- 
oughly familiar  with  the  local  school  policies,  has  arranged 
for  a place  to  live,  and  has  met  his  directing  teacher. 

The  intern  does  not  return  to  the  University  during  the 
off-campus  phase  of  his  internship.  He  is  visited  by  the 
coordinators  of  the  intern  program  who  arrange  for  regional 
seminars  to  discuss  problems,  assess  progress,  and  make 
evaluations.  The  Interns  are  visited  four  or  five  times 
by  the  college  coordinators  for  planning  with  the  intern 
and  the  directing  teacher.  There  are  also  some  visits 
made  by  the  special  methods  Instructor  for  purposes  of 
evaluation  and  help. 

During  the  time  that  the  interns  are  out  in  the 
field,  they  are  expected  to  live  in  the  community,  take 
part  in  out-of-school  activities,  help  with  school  functioned 
and  assist  their  directing  teachers  and  administrators  in 
responsibilities  beyond  the  activities  of  the  classroom 
and  school-day.  The  entire  picture  of  the  obligations  and 
responsibilities  of  the  directing  teacher,  the  students, 
aiKi  the  school  should  be  well  understood  by  the  Intern  at 
the  close  of  his  internship. 
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At  the  end  of  the  ten-week  phase  of  the  intern- 
ship, the  intern  retiims  to  the  University  campus  for 
three  more  weeks  of  seminar.  During  the  final  three  weeks 
the  interns  organize  notes  and  reports  which  they  were 
gathering  dviring  the  time  away  from  campus.  They  also 
spend  time  in  both  of  the  groups  that  they  attended  before 
they  left  the  caujpis.  In  these  groups  there  is  tiie  primary 
concera  of  evaluation  of  the  whole  internship,  which  in- 
cludes the  seminars  before  and  after  the  field  experience. 
Problems  that  were  met  during  the  miniinata  100  hours  of 
teaching  that  each  intern  experienced  are  discussed  and 
appraised , 

Additional  tiras  is  spent  with  the  special  methods 
Instructors  to  go  over  lasthods  of  planning  and  working 
with  students.  The  special  methods  sections  discuss 
technlq\iea  and  practices  which  proved  successful  and 
worthy  of  use  in  the  classroom  when  they  leave  the  Univer- 
sity and  take  a teaching  position  in  the  schools. 

The  students  are  asked  to  evaluate  the  internship 
program  at  the  close  of  each  semester  so  that  their  sug- 
gestions may  be  considered  in  futxire  planning  and  improve - 
ri»nt  of  the  program.  The  final  three  weeks  of  seminar  are 
used  to  great  extent  to  relate  the  theory  of  teaching  to 
the  practical  appllcaticai  that  the  interns  have  been  enabled 
to  experience. 
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At  the  close  of  tbs  Inte mshlp , • the  college  co- 
ordinators laeet  vdth  each  intern  individually  for  final 
evaluation  conferences.  These  conferences  are  followed 
by  a general  aieetlng  of  all  the  college  coordinators  for 
careful  evaluation  of  each  intern  in  light  of  his  seminar 
and  internship  performance,  his  written  reports  and  records, 
and  his  final  conference  and  evaluation  with  his  general 
coordinator.  A sunanary  grade  for  all  the  activities  of 
the  internship  semester  is  recommended  by  each  general 
coordinator  for  each  of  his  interns  at  this  general  meet- 
ing. Upon  general  agreement  of  the  committee,  a final 
grade  is  assigned  and  sent  to  the  registrar. 

The  Basic  Goal  and  Specific 
Objectives  of  the  Program 

The  development  of  better  teachers  is  the  basic 
goal  of  tlio  secondary- school  internship  program  of  the 
College  of  Education  of  the  University  of  Florida.  Under- 
lying that  basic  goal  are  several  specific  objectives 
which  are  Intended  to  lead  toward  its  realization. 

The  "Handbook  on  Evaluation"^  lists  five  areas 
of  growth  which  are  the  concern  of  all  participants  in 
in  the  secondary-school  internship  program.  The  first 

^"Handbook  on  Evaluation,"  College  of  Educaticai, 
University  of  Florida,  1958,  pp,  1-11, 
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area  of  growth  Is  entitled  "Meeting  Personal  Problems."^ 
Such  qualities  as  evidence  of  energy,  vitality,  animation, 
and  enthusiasm  are  included  as  specific  objectives  for 
each  intern  during  his  laboratory  experience.  The  intern 
should  show  emotional  laaturlty,  have  intellectual  capacity 
and  judgment,  and  maintain  good  social  relations. 

In  the  area  "Understanding  CMldren  and  Youth"^ 
as  a specific  objective,  the  intern  should  learn  to  under- 
stand children  and  youth  and  display  a vrarm  personal 
interest  for  each  one  in  his  room.  He  should  recognize 
the  ii^ortance  and  influence  of  the  peer-group,  and  con- 
stantly search  for  underlying  causes  of  reactions  of 
children  and  youth. 

"Using  Community  Hesources,"’^  as  a specific  ob- 
jective, requires  that  the  intern  look  upon  his  getting 
acquainted  with  the  cOBEnunity  as  a prims  requisite.  The 
intern  should  seek  growth  in  developing  cooperative,  derao- 
crative  relationships  with  the  consmmityj  view  the  com- 
munity as  a potential  laboratory;  and  be  able  to  recognize 
local,  state,  national,  and  world  problems  which  affect 
the  community  In  which  he  works, 

3- Ibid. . p. 

^Ibid..  p.  5. 


3 Ibid. , pp.  5-6 
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As  further  effort  in  becoming  a bettor  teacher, 
the  intern  should  have  an  opportunity  to  explore  the 
fourth  objective,  ” Planning,  Developing  and  Evaluating 
Effective  Learning  Experiences This  area  proposes 
that  the  intern  play  the  role  of  guide  and  resotirco 
person.  He  should  become  skillful  in  initiating  effective 
learning  experiences  and  arranging  attractive  and  informal 
classroom  environment  which  tends  to  eliminate  tension. 

In  this  area  of  growth  the  intern  should  become  skillful 
in  developing  effective  learning  experiences  and  utilizing 
worthwhile  purposeful  activities.  He  should  also  become 
skillful  In  developing  effective  learning  experiences  and 
help  learners  to  evaluate  effectively. 

In  the  fifth  area  of  grcsjth,  "Developing  Profes- 
sional Attitudes, the  Intern  should  practice  being  Just, 
courteous,  and  professional  in  his  relations  with  the 
student,  the  home,  and  the  comniunity.  The  intern  should 
help  to  promote  the  friendly  and  cooperative  attitude  that 
should  exist  among  staff  members.  He  should  thoroughly 
acquaint  himself  with  professional  organizations,  realize 
the  need  to  be  a continuous  leajmer  in  his  profession,  and 
learn  to  be  proud  to  have  association  with  young  people. 
When  the  intern  is  visited  by  the  college  coordinator, 

^Ibid . . pp.  6-7.  \ 

^Ibid. . pp.  7-8. 
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during  internship,  the  directing  teacher  quite  frequently 
discusses  the  progress  of  the  intern  in  light  of  the 
following  questions: 

A*  Meeting  Personal  Problems 

1,  Does  the  intern  have  energy,  vitality, 
and  enthusiasm? 

2.  Is  he  emotionally  mature? 

3*  Does  ho  have  the  necessary  skills  in  oral 
and  written  English  and  legible  handwriting? 

4.  Does  ho  have  competence  in  his  subject  matter? 

5*  How  does  he  get  along  with  students,  faculty 
members,  and  others? 

6.  Does  he  seem  sure  of  himself  or  does  he  show 
sigus  of  lack  of  confidence? 

7.  Does  he  plan  his  wojir  every  day  or  is  there 
evidence  of  lack  of  preparation? 

8.  Is  he  open-minded  and  willing  to  listen 
to  suggestions? 

9.  Does  he  make  a favorable  impression  by 
proper  dress  and  grooming? 

10.  Does  he  have  a pleasing  voice,  free  from 
speech  defects? 

11.  Is  he  poised,  related,  and  does  ho  show 
presence  of  mind  in  emergencies? 

12.  Does  he  assume  responsibility,  or  does  he 
Just  wait  for  directions  from  the  supervising 
teacher? 

B,  Understanding  Children  and  Youth 

1,  How  has  the  Intern  tried  to  find  out  about 
his  students? 

2,  Does  he  seem  to  see  the  Individual  pupil  and 
provide  for  individual  differences? 

3,  Does  he  show  evidence  of  an  xmderstandlng  of 
the  problems  of  adolescents? 

C,  Using  Community  Resources 

1,  How  has  the  intern  studied  the  conammlty? 

2,  Has  he  used  any  coimtiunity  resources  in  his 
teaching?  What  ones? 

3*  In  what  ways  has  he  participated  in  coraniunity 
activities? 

4*  Does  he  shovr  evidence  of  knowing  where  to 
secuire  varied  materials  for  iB:5)rovlng  his 
teaching? 
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D,  Planning  and  Developing  Effective  Classroom 

Experiences 

1,  Does  the  Intern  plan  his  work  so  that  be 
can  initiate  the  unit  or  activity  with 
proper  motivation?  Can  he  relate  new 
experiences  to  old? 

2,  Is  he  quick  to  pick  ideas  suggested  by 
the  students? 

3,  Does  he  develop  good  questions  for  tests? 
Does  he  use  other  means  of  evaluation? 

ll..  Can  he  keep  his  vocabulary  level  down  so 
that  students  can  xmderstand  him? 

5*  Has  he  learned  to  lead  a discussion  and 
ask  thought-provoking  questions? 

6,  Is  he  forceful  enough  in  guiding  pupil 
behavior? 

7 • Does  he  have  the  necessary  knowledge  to 

inspire  and  challenge  the  superior  students 
in  class? 

E,  Developing  Professional  Attitudes 

1,  Is  the  intern  just,  courteous,  and  profes- 
sional in  his  relations  with  the  pupils, 
faculty,  and  parents? 

2,  Does  he  keep  confidential  information 
about  pupils? 

3.  Is  he  careful  about  making  derogatory 
remarks  about  the  school,  faculty, 
administration,  or  community? 

4.  How  was  the  intern  helpful  to  you,  the 

directing  teacher?  to  the  school?  to 
the  community?!  , 

The  specific  objectives  of  the  sec<aidary-school 
internship  program  serve  as  guides  during  the  constant 
surveillance  of  each  intern  in  his  laboratory  experience. 
Periodically  the  intern  and  the  directing  teacher  stim- 
marlze  the  progress  in  the  form  of  a "Progress  Report"^ 
for  later  reference  and  use  in  conference,  Upon  the 


^Ibld. . pp.  8-9. 
^See  Appendix  A. 
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completion  of  tlie  internship,  the  directing  teacher 
conQjletes  and  submits  a confidential  "Sunmary  Paragraph 
of  Progress,”^  to  the  college  coordinator.  The  sximraary 
report  is  considered,  along  with  other  data  and  observa- 
tions, in  the  final  evaluation  of  each  intern.  The  final 
evaluation  of  each  intern  is  made  in  conference  with  each 
intern,  and  then  a faculty  conference  con^rised  of  all 
the  members  of  the  Department  of  Secondary  Education  of 
ths  College  of  Education  of  the  University  of  Florida  who 
work  in  the  intern  program  during  that  semester  of  intern- 
ship. 


2see  Appendix  B 


CHAPTER  V 


THE  OUTCOfffi  OP  THE  STUDY 
Introduction 

The  results  of  this  study  are  much  more  signifi- 
cant in  the  perception  of  the  writer  in  light  of  the 
characteristics  of  the  respondents  of  the  study— the  in- 
terns, the  directing  teachers,  and  the  public  school 
principals.  The  treatment  of  the  data  and  the  report  of 
tl:»  results  were  forniulated  with  respect  to  the  nature 
and  character  of  the  people  involved  in  the  secondary- 
school  internship  of  the  College  of  Sdxocatlon,  University 
of  Florida. 

Description  of  the  Class  of  Interns 
and  Public  School  Personnel 

The  total  group  of  secondary-school  interns  was 
used  in  this  study,  along  with  all  of  their  directing 
teachers,  and  a selected  percentage  of  the  school  adminis- 
trators . 

The  interns  numbered  100,  with  forty-one  female 
and  fifty-nine  male  students.  The  ages  of  the  interns 
ranged  from  nineteen  to  forty-seven  years  old.  The 
subject-areas  in  which  each  planned  to  intern  included: 
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art,  business  education,  core,  language  arts,  raa the raa tics, 
physical  education,  French,  science,  industrial  arts,  and 
social  studies. 

The  students  participating  in  the  secondary-school 

internship  program  were  college  seniors  or  graduate 

# 

students  working  toward  certification  or  advanced  degrees. 
The  directing  teachers  were  in  the  same  subject 
areas  as  the  interns.  All  of  the  directing  teachers  were 
certified  with  no  less  than  four  years  of  college  and  a 
college  degree.  All  of  the  dli^ctlng  teachers  were  teach- 
ing in  accredited  schools,  and  wei^  teaching  in  fields  in 
which  they  were  professionally  prepared.  Little  or  no 
attention  was  given  to  the  sex,  age,  or  religion  of  a 
directing  teacher,  except  in  consideration  of  harmony  with 
the  intern  with  whom  he  was  to  teach. 

The  school  administrators  were  contacted  personally 
and  noted  to  be  certified,  qualified,  and  willing  to  worfc 
cooperatively  in  the  Intemshlp  program. 

Many  of  the  directing  teachers  and  administrators 
have  taken  the  college  course  dealing  with  the  directing 
of  Interna,  Those  who  have  not  had  the  course  are  urged 
to  do  so  for  the  effectiveness  of  working  with  future 
interns . 
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The  Treatrnent  of  the  Data 

The  responses  of  the  interns  and  public  school 
personnel  cooperating  in  the  internship  program  during 
the  Spring  SeiJisster  of  1958  >?®re  tabulated  according  to 
the  group  to  which  each  person  belonged— Intem,  directing- 
teacher,  administrator,  college  professor.  The  data  were 
also  tabulated  according  to  each  item  in  the  instrument, 
the  grouping  of  items  in  the  instr’ament  In  areas  of  like 
nature,  and  the  total  instrument  responses  of  all  the 
personnel  completing  It.  Groupings  were  made  in  subject- 
matter  specializations  and  tabulated  according  to  instru- 
ment item.  Instrument  area  of  items  of  like  nature,  and 
total  scores. 

The  data  were  treated  statistically  to  determine 
the  significance  as  it  applied  to  the  questions  within 
the  areas  of  this  study.  There  were  no  attempts  to  assign 
actual  value  to  the  various  activities.  It  was  assumed 
that  all  of  the  activities  were  of  some  value  at  various 
times  and  places  to  each  Intern.  The  essential  concem 
was  with  the  relative  value  of  each  activity  as  a part  of 
the  ten-week  phase  of  the  secondary- school  internship. 

The  data  were  treated  to  reveal  as  much  as  possible 
with  regard  to  the  various  activities,  the  groups  of 
teachers  and  interns,  and  the  entire  body  of  interns  and 
and  public  school  personnel.  The  total  instrument  scores 
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for  each  person  were  tabulated.  The  mean  scores  for 
each  person,  group,  and  area  were  computed  through  the 
use  of  the  formula 

Mean  * -|3L. 

with  EX  e the  aura  of  the  raw  scores  and  H « nunflser  of 
scores  included. 

The  mean  scores  wero  used  for  determining  the 
rank-orders  of  the  various  groupings  made  for  analysis 
and  comparison.  The  instrument  of  this  study  has  II4.3  items 
which  were  ranked,  by  public  school  personnel  and  second- 
ary-school interns,  from  a low  mark  of  one,  to  the  highest 
which  was  fo\ir.  The  mark  that  was  assigned  each  item  on 
the  instnu!»nt  was  the  respondent’s  expressed  opinion  of 
the  relative  worth  of  that  particular  activity  as  a part 
of  the  ten-week  phase  of  the  secondary-school  internship 
program.  The  items  of  the  instrument  are  arran^d  in  six 
general  areas. 

The  respondents  to  the  instrument  total  205,  of 
which  100  were  secondary-school  interns.  The  remaining 
105  respondents  consisted  of  ninety  directing  teachers, 
thirteen  principals,  and  two  nondireetlng  teachers.  The 
responses  were  arranged  in  major  grouping  according  to 
teacher,  principal,  nondirecting  teacher,  and  intern.  The 
general  groupings  of  teachers  and  interns  were  then 
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divided  into  sub ject-rnatter  groups  for  analysis  and 
comparison. 

The  following  pattei*n  was  used  in  the  treatment 
of  the  data; 

Total  Instmuaent  scores  were  placed  in  rank-order 
for  analysis  according  to; 

Public  school  personnel 
Interns 

Inatruiaent  area  rasan  scores  placed  in  rank-oirder 
for  analysis  according  to; 

Teachers 

Principals 

Interns 

Comparison  of  the  three 

• •*- 

Instrument  area  rman  scores  placed  in  rank-order 
for  analysis  according  to; 

Sub ject-iT«itter  teacher-groups 
Subject-matter  intern- groups 
Con5)arlson  of  the  two 

Instrument  item  mean  scores  placed  in  rank-order 
for  analysis  according  to; 

Teachers 

Principals 

Interns 

Comparison  of  the  three 

Instrument  item  mean  scores  of  teachers,  principals, 
and  interns  combined  and  summarized  for  analysis. 

Instilment  area  mean  scores  of  teachers,  principals, 
and  interns  combined  and  summarized  for  analysis. 

Case  studies  reported  and  analyzed  to  authenticate 
or  disqualify  extremely  high  and  low  instrument 
scores. 


The  Report  of  the 
The  sumr’mry  scores  of  all  the 
nel  responding  to  the  instrument  were 


Results 

public  school  person- 
tabulated  and 


m 
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arranged  in  rank  order  to  ascertain  the  extr'eiae  scores 
at  the  and  low  ends  of  the  scale. ^ The  highest 

possible  score  for  the  Instrument  is  572,  The  range  of 
scores  from  the  public  school  pe-rsonnel  were  from  569 
high  to  339  low.  These  scoi»es  repi*esent  an  over-all 
rating  of  the  activities  of  the  instrument  as  to  their 
relative  value  as  a part  of  the  ten-week  phase  of  the 
secondary-school  internship  program.  The  directions  of 
the  instmiment  suggest  that  there  is  the  possibility 
that  many  of  the  activities  inclxided  in  the  instrument 
might  deserve  greater  emphasis  in  the  ten-week  phase  of 
the  internship  program,  while  other  activities  ml§^t  be 
practiced,  learned,  or  ea^jhasized  at  another  tim©  or 
place . 

The  total  instrument  scores  of  the  secondary- 
school  interns  ranged  from  a high  of  569  to  a low  of 
368,^  Their  scores  indicated  a broad  variety  of  levels 
of  Importance  for  the  internship  activities  as  did  those 
of  the  public  school  personnel.  Significant  differences 
appear  in  later  groupings  and  tabulations  of  items  and 
areas.  The  general  range  of  scoi’es  serves  only  to  Indicate 
that  there  is  a similarity  in  the  general  perception  of  the 
interns  and  public  school  personnel  in  regard  to  the  wide 


ISee  Table  1, 
2see  Table  2. 


TABI£  1 


TOTAL  INSTROMEIJr  SC  DIES  OP  PUBLIC  SCHOOL  PERSOHNEL 


DT-569* 

DT-564* 

DT-562* 

DT~560* 

NDT-556* 

DT-555* 

dt“553<^ 

DT-547* 

p -540* 

DT-537* 

dt-536* 

DT-^32* 

P -532 

DT-530 

P -530 

p -530 

DT-527 

DT-527 

DT-525 

DT-525 

DT-523 

DT-522 

DT-522 

DT-520 

DT-520 

DT-520 

DT-519 

DT-519 

DT-5I6 

dT“5i4 

DT-514 

p -514 

P “513 
p -512 

DT-511 


DT-511 

DT-510 

DT-508 

P -508 

DT-5O6 

DT-5O5 

DT-504 

DT-502 

DT-502 

DT-5OO  • 

P “494 

DT-493 

P “492 

DT-492 

DT-492 

DT-491 

DT“490 

DT“489 

DT-436 

DT-486 

DT“485 

dT“485 

dT“485 

DT“404 

DT-483 

DT-483 

DT-480 

DT-479 

DT“478 

DT-477 

DT-476 

DT“475 

DT-475 

DT-472 

DT-472 


dT“471 

DT-471 

DT-469 

DT“469 

DT-461 

DT-458 

dt-458 

dt-457 

dT“455 

dT“454 

dT“453 

dt-449 

dt-446 

dt-443 

DT-442 
p “437 
DT“436 
dT“434 

DT“432 

DT-429 

P “429 
DT“429 
DT“421 

dt“4i3«- 

dT“4ii* 

DT-410* 

DT-409* 

DT“408* 
DT-408* 
DT“400<t 
DT-388* 
DT-388* 
DT-371* 
NDT“360* 
P “339* 


DT  - directing  teachers 
P s principals 
NDT  * nondirecting  teachers 


Subjects  selected  for  personal  interview 
and  case-study. 
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TABLE  2 


TOTAL 

INSTRUMEHT  SCORES 

OP  SPRING  INTERNS 

569 

522 

497 

551 

522 

496 

549 

522 

495 

521 

^95 

543 

519 

495 

5}t2 

519 

491 

5W 

519 

488 

540 

517 

U87 

539 

517 

484 

538 

517 

484 

538 

515 

536 

515 

W3 

535 

534 

511 

511 

483 

481 

534 

510 

478 

532 

509 

477 

532 

508 

474 

529 

• 507 

wi* 

529 

505 

471 

527 

505 

k70 

527 

503 

469 

526 

503 

466 

524 

499 

465 

523 

499 

463 

523 

498 

462 

1958 


1}.61 

li.60 

k37 

439 

435 

434 

426 

k26 

420 

419 

418 

413 

413 

4i2 

404 

399 

398 

388 

385 

380 

368 


differences  In  all  of  the  laany  activities  that  are  sug- 
gested for  the  internship  experience.  Such  activities  as 
getting  to  know  the  school  lunchroom  supervisor,  spending 
a day  in  the  office  of  the  principal,  and  taking  part  in 
coranoinlty  functions,  are  valued  differently  by  various 
people  included  in  this  study.  The  general  suBsaary  scores 
for  the  Instrumsnt  indicate  that  most  of  the  activities 
are  important  for  the  internship  for  most  of  the  interns. 
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but  all  of  the  activities  are  not  important  for  all  of 
the  Interns.  The  differences  of  perception  of  the  areas 
of  the  Instniment,  the  items,  the  groups  of  interns,  and 
public  school  personnel,  and  each  individual  need  to  be 
considered  to  discover  where  the  secondary” school  intern- 
ship program  participants  perceive  differently. 

In  summarizing  the  six  areas  of  the  instrument 
and  placing  them  in  rank-order^  according  to  the  directing 
teachers,  the  secondary-school  principals,  and  the  interns, 
it  is  possible  to  note  ths  differences  in  value  that  are 
assigned  to  each  specific  area.  There  might  have  been  a 
tendency  to  overlook  items  of  little  Interest  and  to 
stress  the  other  items,  or  vice  versa.  The  general  summary 
indicates  present  Intex^sts,  not  necessarily  more  valuable 
or  less  valuable  areas  or  items  in  which  the  intern  should 
engage  for  greatest  possible  enhancement  during  Intemslilp. 
There  appeared  to  be  certain  trends,  however,  that  warrant 
further  interpretation  and  closer  analysis. 

The  directing  teachers  and  the  interns  show  a 
greater  concera  for  the  area  dealing  with  the  meeting  of 
personal  problems,  while  the  principals  have  ranked  the 

« 

development  of  professional  attitudes  first.  This  would 
suggest  that  each  group  is  seeking  development  for  the 


^Seo  Table  3 


RANK-ORDER  OP  INSTRUMENT -AREAS  BY  INTERNS  AND  PUBLIC  SCHOOL  PERSONNEL 
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intern  in  the  area  of  most  immediate  importance  as  the 
area  is  perceived  by  that  specific  group. 

Planning  and  developing  effective  learning  experi- 
ences, Area  D of  the  instrument,  is  ranked  second  by  the 
directing  teachers  and  the  principals,  while  the  Interna 
have  given  it  a third  position,  tander  meeting  personal 
problems  first  and  developing  professional  attitudes 
second.  All  three  groups  have  placed  the  same  areas 
within  the  first  three  ranks,  which  tends  to  indicate  a 
similar  concern,  thou^  not  alike,  for  those  areas. 

The  directing  teacher,  working  more  closely  with 
the  intern,  is  likely  to  share  and  understand  the  problems 
which  the  interns  encounter  in  meeting  their  personal 
problems  through  the  activities  in  that  area  of  the  in- 
strurnent.  The  principals  work  with  the  interns  arore  on 
the  same  level  that  they  work  with  their  classroom 
teachers,  and  consequently  are  more  aware  of  the  needs 
and  attainments  in  the  development  of  professional  atti- 
ttides. 

The  understanding  of  children  and  youth  is  ranked 
fourth  by  the  directing  teachers,  sixth  by  the  principals, 
and  fifth  by  the  interns.  The  proximity  and  nature  of 
contact  with  students  by  the  directing  teachers  and  the 
principals  suggest  that  the  different  ranks  assigned  to 
that  area  might  vary.  The  interns,  however,  show'a  pattern 
in  the  ranking  that  they  have  given  all  of  the  areas  from 
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the  ones  that  touch  them  more  personally  as  highest  to 
the  ones  which  deal  with  other  people,  and  the  effect 
they  have  upon  other  people,  as  the  lowest.  The  period 
of  adjustment  which  the  intern  experiences  mi^t  cause 
him  to  perceive  those  activities  which  focus  upon  him 
the  most  as  more  Important, 

The  directing  teachers  and  principals  have  ranked 
getting  acquainted  with  the  professional  position  and 
school  operation  in  fifth  ai^  third  place  respectively. 

The  interns  have  placed  the  same  degree  of  In^jortance  as 
the  principals.  This  appears  to  indicate  that  the  prin- 
cipals and  the  Interns  perceive  the  whole  school,  its 
program,  and  the  student-body  as  one  large  unit,  while 
the  directing  teacher  perceives  it  as  another  area  out- 
side the  classroom  which  shoiild  warrant  less  than  major 
concern  for  the  intern.  The  principals  and  the  interns, 
as  groups,  probably  make  sweeping  observations  in  light 
of  their  personal  interests,  as  does  the  directing  teacher 
in  light  of  the  interests  in  the  classroom. 

The  area  which  deals  with  the  developiaant  of 
relations  with  the  conEuunity  is  assigaed  last  place  on 
the  lists  of  the  directing  teachers  and  the  interns.  The 
principals  have  ranked  it  in  fifth  place  among  the  six 
areas.  The  perception  of  each  group  with  respect  to  this 
area  would  suggest  that  the  in^ortance  that  it  is  given 
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is  in  relationship  to  its  importance  to  the  group.  The 
directing  teacher  is  primarily  interested  in  the  students 
with  a significant,  but  secondary  concern  for  the  conr* 
laonity.  The  principal  has  similar  concern  for  his  obliga- 
tion for  to  the  students  and  the  community,  but  his  con- 
tacts with  more  of  the  community  likely  causes  him  to 
perceive  comraunity  relationships  as  more  valuable  than 
the  other  members  of  his  staff.  The  intern  is  working 
more  closely  with  the  directing  teacher,  and  necessarily 
shares  Interests  and  concerns  for  the  students  and  the 
comnainlty  consnensurato  that  directing  teacher. 

The  rank- order  of  instrument-areas  by  the  interns 
and  the  public  school  personnel  reveals  the  variety  of 
perceptions  that  begin  to  appear  with  regard  to  the  learn- 
ing activities  of  the  intern  as  the  probing  gets  more 
specific.  The  item-study  later  in  the  development  of  the 
data  brings  out  much  more  specific  differences  in  the 
groups  and  individuals . 

The  rank-order  of  areas  according  to  a subject- 
matter  grouping  of  directing  teachers^  and  interns^ 
reveals  other  differences  of  emphasis  expressed  by  each. 
The  directing  teachers  whose  subject-matter  inteirests 
deal  with  art,  business  education,  mathematics,  and 


^See  Table  4. 
2see  Table  5. 


social  studies  rank  tbs  meeting  of  personal  problems 
highest  on  the  list.  The  directing  teachers  whose 
subject-matter  interests  are  industrial  arts,  language 
arts,  and  science  rank  the  planning  and  developing  of 
effective  learning  experiences  highest.  The  physical 
education  directing  teachers  place  the  development  of 
professional  attitudes  above  all  the  other  axeas.  The 
differences  in  ranking  of  these  subject-matter  grouping 
suggests  that  one  subject-ajrea  may  tender  less  personal 
threat,  or  more  opportxmity  for  immediate  adjustment 
for  the  interns  than  others. 

Business  education  and  mathematics  extend  chal- 
lenges of  skill  to  the  student,  with  perhaps  less  concern 
for  group  colierence  and  endeavoh.  Industrial  arts,  lan- 
guage arts,  and  science  are  very  general  and  broad  sub- 
jects of  study  and  often  entail  projects,  activities, 
group-work,  and  class  functions  which  possibly  appears  to 
have  a duplicity  of  purpose  to  the  directing  teacher  work 
ing  with  an  intern.  Certainly  the  methods  that  are  used 
in  the  teaching  of  these  various  subject-matter  areas 
differ  and  incorporate  different  challenges  for  each  in- 
tern. The*  directing  teacher  may  follow  a textbook  cpiite 
closely  in  one  subject,  while  smother  directing  teacher 
in  the  same  subject  may  use  a text  very  little  if  at  all. 
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To  assign  specific  significance  and  explanation  to  all 
of  the  variations  of  the  area  ranking  would  be  forced 
Interpretation,  if  not  untrue. 

The  directing  teachers  in  -the  subject-matter 
grouping  tinanimously  ranked  the  development  of  relation- 
ships with  the  consnunlty  last.  Getting  acquainted  with 
the  professional  position  and  school  operation  was  ranked 
next  to  last  by  almost  all  of  the  directing  teachers,  with 
only  one  of  them  ranking  it  above  fourth  place.  These  two 
ai*eas  are  both  outside  the  classroom,  and  are  likely  per- 
ceived by  the  directing  teacher  to  be  somewhat  outside  the 
time -limitations  for  the  general  enhancement  of  the  in- 
terns, The  consistency  of  the  agreement  on  these  two 
Instrument  areas  by  the  directing  teachers  indicates  that 
they  would  most  logically  emphasize  the  ingjortance  of 
other  activities  for  the  interns  during  the  ten-week  phase 
of  the  secondary  school  internship. 

Area  B,  understanding  children  and  youth,  was 
ranked  third  by  the  Industrial  arts  and  science  directing 
teachers.  The  art,  business  education,  and  social  studies 
directing  teachers  gave  it  a fourth  place  position,  and 
the  language  arts,  mathematics,  and  physical  education 
directing  teachers  giving  it  fifth  place.  The  degree  to 
which  the  classes  were  subject-matter-centered  or  student- 
centered  might  be  reflected  by  these  collective  responses. 


TABI£  4 

SUMMARY  AND  RANK-ORDER  OF  AREAS  AS  PERCEIVED  BY 
SUBJECT-MATTER  GROUPED  DIRECTING  TEACHERS 


Instrument 

Art  directing  teachers 

Area 

A E D B P C 

Mean 

3.81  3.77  3.69  3.62  3.37  3.03 

Ins  trument 

Business  education  directing  teachers 

Area 

A E D B P C 

Mean 

3.76  3.76  3.68  3.62  3,51  3.0I1. 

Instrument 

Industrial  arts  directing  teachers 

Area 

D A B P B C 

Mean 

3.62  3.40  3.35  3.27  3.22  2.44 

Ins  trument 

Language  arts  directing  teachers 

Area 

D A E F B C 

Mean 

3.59  3.55  3.49  3.33  3.25  2.92 

Instrument 

Mathematics  directing  teachers 

Area 

A D ■ E P B C 

Mean 

3.67  3.67  3.57  3.37  3.35  3.14- 

Instrument 

Physical  education  directing  teachers 

Area 

E A F D B • C 

Mean 

3.1^8  3.42  3.34  3.32  3.14  2.52 
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TABLE  ontlnued 


Instxnuoent 

Area 

Mean 


Science  directing  teachers 
D A B E P C 
3.37  3.27  3.20  3.20  3.11  2.85 


Instrument 

Area 

Mean 


Social  studies  directing  teachers 
A D E B P-  G 
3.i}.8  3.1^0  3.39  3.21  3.10  2.70 


Instrument 


Area 

Mean 


Miscellaneous  directing  teachers 
(Pirench,  core,  driver  educaticm) 

E D A P B C 

3.49  3.42  3.41  3.34  3.25  2.51 


Instrument  areas: 

A ■ Meeting  personal  problems 

B * Understanding  children  and  youth 

C » Developing  relationships  with 
the  coimminity 

D • Planning  and  developing  effective 
learning  experiences 

E « Developing  professional  attitudes 

F • Getting  acquainted  with  the 

professional  position  and  school 
operation 


The  directing  teachers,  in  thinking  of  the  internship 
as  a laboratory  experience  for  the  intern,  may  have  felt 
that  the  intern  vrould  do  a better  Job  of  iinderstanding 
children  and  youth  after  he  had  solved  his  own  problems 
of  personal  and  professional  nattire.  The  responses  to 
the  instrument  of  this  study  Indicate  a close  concern 
for  the  experiences  of  the  intern,  despite  the  variety 
of  values  placed'  upon  the  areas  and  items  by  the  Individuals 
and  groups  of  the  public  school  systems# 

The  interns,  when  grouped  according  to  subject- 
matter  interests,^  showed  a great  similarity  in  the  rank- 
ing of  the  Instrument  areas  A and  Cj  meeting  personal 
problems,  and  developing  relationships  with  the  community. 
Area  A was  ranked  the  highest,  while  C was  ranked  the 
lowest.  The  interns  showed  evidence  of  more  serious  con- 
cern for  engaging  in  activities  which  would  help  them  to 
meet  personal  problems  which  they  must  have  perceived  that 
they  had  or  would  meet.  The  items  in  area  A of  the  in- 
strument were  activities  which  would  permit  the  interns  to 
test  themselves  in  action  aiKi  enable  growth  toward  a role 
which  was  perceived  as  that  of  a teacher.  The  interns  had 
been  seeing  themselves  as  college  students,  but  they  were 
seeking  the  appearance,  rapport,  and  confidence  of  the 

^See  Table  5. 


TABLE  5 


SUMMARY  AND  RANK-ORDER  OF  AREAS  AS  PERCEIVED  BY 
SUBJECT-MATTER  GROUPED  INTERNS 


Instmjuaent 

Art  interns 

Area 

A 

D 

P 

E 

B 

C 

IMtean 

3.66 

3M 

3.44 

3.41 

3.27 

2.74 

Instrument 

Business  education 

interns 

Area 

A 

F 

D 

E 

B 

c 

Mean 

3.87 

3.83 

3.77 

3.69 

3.55 

3.36 

Ins  trurnent 

Industrial  arts  interns 

• 

Area 

A 

B 

E 

D 

P 

c 

Mean 

3.58 

3.53 

3.53 

3.45 

3.36 

3.10 

Instrument 

Language  arts  interns 

Area 

A 

B 

D 

E 

P 

c 

Moan 

3.61 

3.49 

3.47 

3.44 

3.29 

2.83 

Instrument 

Mathematics 

Interns 

Area 

A 

E 

P 

D 

B 

c 

Itean 

3.56 

3.40 

3.34 

3.31 

3.08 

2.79 

Instrument 

Physical  education 

interns 

Area 

A 

E 

D 

B 

P 

C 

Ifean 

3.60 

3.47 

3.44 

3.37 

3.33 

2.94 
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TABLE  5 •* "Continued 


Instrument 

1 « 

Science  interns 

Area 

A 

E F 

D 

B 

c 

Mean 

3.41  3.20 

3.19 

3.18 

2-55 

Instrument 

Social 

studies  Interns 

Area 

A 

D B 

E 

P 

c 

Mean 

3M 

3.38  3.36 

3.35 

3.29 

2.97 

Instrument 

Miscellaneous  interns 
(French,  core,  driver  education) 

Area 

D 

P E 

B 

C 

A 

Meein 

3.47 

3.Ii4  3.40 

3.29 

3.27 

3.21 

Instrun»nt  areas: 

A » Meeting  personal  problems 

B - Understanding  children  and  youth 

C » Developing  relationships  with 
the  conEBunity 

D - Planning  and  developing  effective 

learning  experiences 
« 

E « Developing  professional  attitudes 

P - Getting  acquainted  with  the 

professional  position  and  school 
operation 
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role  of  teacher  for  which  they  were  studying.  To  be  able 
to  focus  their  attention  on  other  facets  of  the  intern- 
ship program  and  the  program  of  the  public  school,  they 
evidently  needed  to  minimize  their  concern  for  their  per- 
sonal status.  The  developrrent  of  relationships  with  the 
comrnunlty  was  likely  the  most  remote  interest  of  the  in- 
terns because  it  was  the  most  removed  from  tlie  actual 
school  situation.  This  perception  of  the  internship  and 
the  school  parallels  the  ranking  of  area  C,  having  to  do 
with  relationships  with  the  community. 

The  industrial  arts,  language  arts,  physical  edu- 
cation, and  social  studies  interns  ranked  area  F,  getting 
acquainted  with  the  professional  position  and  school  opera- 
tion, fifth;  and  the  art,  mathematics,  suxd  science  interns 
ranked  it  third.  The  other  groups  ranked  it  second.  This 
scattering  of  area  rank-order  was  similar  to  the  relative 
value  placed  upon  the  other  areas  by  the  interns.  The 
lack  of  any  si>eclfic  pattern  consistent  between  any  two 
or  more  like  groups  for  are a -ranking  discourages  any 
general  interpretation. 

The  interns  and  directing  teachers  in  their 
respective  subject-matter  grouping,  by  comparison,  agree 
on  their  ranking  of  area  C,  developing  relationships  with 
the  community.  Both  groups,  in  subject-matter  and  total 
grouping,  place  area  C last  in  consideration  of  importance 
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of  activities  for  the  ten-week  phase  of  tt©  secondary- 
school  internship. 

The  interns  and  directing  teachers,  in  comparison, 
rate  areas  C,  P,  and  B in  the  lower  half  of  the  six  areas. 
Areas  A,  D,  and  E are  rated  in  the  upper  half  of  the  six 
areas  by  both  interns  and  directing  teachers. 

No  interns  and  directing  teachers  in  the  same 

subject-matter  grouping  ranked  the  instruraent  areas  in 

the  same  order.  The  only  similarity  between  the  interns 

* 

and  the  ’directing  teachers  of  the  same  subject-matter 
grouping  is  in  general  high  and  low  positioning  of  area- 
rank,  with  the  exception  of  area  C,  which  appears  con- 
sistently last. 

The  social  studies  directing  teachers  and  Interns, 
however,  both  ranked  areas  A,  D,  P,  and  C,  first,  second, 
fifth,  and  sixth  respectively.  This  1s  the  closest  agree- 
ment between  any  of  the  interns  and  directing  teachers  in 
subject-matter  groupings  revealed  by  comparison  of  the 
rank-order  of  instxnaraent  areas.  This  similarity  might 
be  attributed  to  the  preparation  of  the  social  studies 
interns  prior  to  their  entry  into  the  public  school  systems 
for  their  internships.  They  may  have  attained  a similarity 
of  purpose  and  \inderstanding  prior  to  internship  which  is 
more  compatible  with  the  directing  teachers  and  the  public 
school  situatim.  The  subject-matter  with  which  they  work 
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is  more  tiniversal  In  scope  and  time  than  most  of  the 
other  subject-matter  cotirses,  and  might  produce  a like- 
ness of  perception  about  subject-matter  content,  current 
IssT^s,  and  people.  The  many  variables  which  may  In- 
fraence  the  perceptions  of  interns  and  directing  teachers 
are  too  nximerous  to  designate  and  assign  to  this  par- 
ticular pair  of  groups,  but  might  justify  further  and 
deeper  study. 

The  business  education  interns  and  directing 
teacl»rs  agree  on  the  ranking  of  areas  A and  D,  which 
they  placed  first  and  third.  The  mathematics  interns  and 
directing  teachers  placed  area  A first  and  area  B fifth. 
The  means  scores  for  the  areas  by  group-comparison  differ 
enough  to  preclude  any  significant  similarity  other  than 
possibly  chance. 

V'hen  the  items  on  the  total  instrument  were  s\im- 
marlzed,  as  marked  by. the  directing  teachers,^  the  rank 
order  revealed  that  out  of  a possible  k points  for  each 
item,  the  range  of  ranking  extended  from  a high  of  3,83 
mean  score  to  a low  of  2,32  mean  score. 

The  items  on  the  Instruraent  were  marked  by  the 
XHJspondents  according  to  the  follov/lng  numerical  rankings 


^See  Table  6. 


TABLE  6 

RANK-ORDER  OP  ITEPB  BY  DIRECTING  TEACHERS 
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Item 

M 

Item 

Z 

M 

Item 

z 

M 

133 

345 

3.83" 

r 94 

322 

3.57 

r 26 

290 

3.22 

111 

340 

3.77 

118 

322 

3.57 

75 

290 

3.22 

66 

338 

5.75 

14 

321 

3.58 

45 

289 

3.21 

68 

338 

3.75 

37 

321 

3.56 

25 

289 

3.21 

114 

336 

3.73 

49 

321 

3.56 

86 

288 

3.20 

ZO 

336 

3.73 

92 

321 

3.56 

22 

287 

3.18 

103 

336 

3.73 

3 

320 

3.55 

128 

286 

3.17 

126 

336 

3.73 

51 

318 

3.53 

130 

286 

3.17 

132 

334 

3.71 

12 

317 

3.52 

29 

285 

3.17 

334 

3.71 

91 

317 

3.52 

71 

284 

3.16 

42 

333 

3.70 

16 

316 

3.51 

123 

284 

3.16 

IkO 

333 

3.70 

30 

315 

3.50 

47 

283 

3.15 

82 

332 

3.68 

43 

315 

3.50 

53 

282 

3.i4 

110 

332 

3.68 

99 

3i4 

3.48 

44 

281 

3.13 

112 

332 

3.68 

63 

313 

3.47 

97 

281 

3.13 

117 

332 

3.68 

10 

312 

3.46 

9 

280 

3.12 

6 

331 

3.67 

67 

312 

3.46 

138 

280 

3.12 

84 

331 

3.67 

11 

312 

3.46 

81 

278 

3.08 

101 

331 

3.67 

H 

5 

311 

3.45 

8 

278 

3.08 

104 

331 

3.67 

CS 

139 

311 

3.45 

41 

277 

3.07 

Ip5 

331 

3.67 

•P 

72 

311 

3.45 

52 

277 

3.07 

141 

331 

3.67 

M 

^ <D  < 

46 

310 

3.i|4 

61 

277 

3.07 

2 

330 

3.66 

00 

00 

119 

310 

3.44 

19 

274 

3.04 

108 

330 

3.66 

1x1 

1 

309 

3.43 

125 

272 

3.01 

115 

330 

3.66 

21 

309 

3.43 

27 

270 

3.00 

77 

329 

3.65 

96 

309 

3.43 

40 

268 

2.97 

69 

329 

3.W 

134 

308 

3.42 

48 

266 

2.95 

70 

328 

3.64 

’ 

28 

303 

3.42 

137 

266 

2.95 

95 

328 

3.64 

79 

308 

3.42 

57 

265 

2.94 

90 

. 328 

3.64 

15 

307 

3.41 

73 

265 

2.94 

13 

327 

3.63 

32 

306 

3.40 

74 

260 

2.86 

113 

327 

3.63 

89 

305 

3.38 

136 

259 

2.87 

102 

326 

3.62 

23 

308 

3.38 

2k 

258 

2.86 

6k 

326 

3.62 

62 

3o4 

3.37 

18 

256 

2.84 

116 

326 

3.62 

131 

304 

3.37 

<D 

17 

253 

2.81 

.4 

325 

3.61 

135 

303 

3.36 

124 

252 

2.80 

83 

325 

3.61 

5k 

303 

3.36 

0 

39 

250 

2.77 

120 

3.61 

7 

303 

3.36 

H 

Oj 

35 

249 

2.76 

76 

324 

3.60 

122 

298 

3.31 

> 

33 

248 

2.75 

65 

324 

3.60 

107 

398 

3.31 

34 

243 

2.70 

31 

323 

3.58 

36 

297 

3.30 

iH 

51^ 

59 

240 

2.66 

78 

323 

3.58 

§5 

397 

3.30 

56 

231 

2.56 

93 

323 

3.53 

u 88 

296 

3.28 

|x« 

L-  55 

230 

2.55 

109 

323 

3.58 

129 

294 

3.251 

127 

221 

2.45] 

98 

323 

3.58 

80 

294 

3.25 

58 

212 

2.35 

100 

323 

3.58 

121 

292 

3.24 

► 

142 

212 

2.351 

106 

322 

3.57 

143 

292 

3.24 

60 

209 

2.32 

87 

322 

3.^7J 

38 

291 

3.23J 

j 

o 

rH 

+5 


+> 

•H 


O 


value 
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Essential  during  the  TEH-WEEK  PHASE 

of  Internship  in  the  school  Ij. 

Fairly  valtiable  d-uring  the  TEN -WEEK 

of  internship  in  the  school  ...  3 
Of  little  value  during  the  TEN-WEEK 

of  internship  in  the  school  ...  2 
Unessential  during  the  TEN -WEEK 

of  internship  in  the  school  1 

The  interpretation  of  the  mean  scores  was  made 

according  to  the  following  rank-interval: 

Essential  during  the  TEN-WEEK  PHASE 

of  internship  in  the  school  3.26-li.,00 

Fairly  valuable  during  the  TEN-WEEK 

HIAsE  of  internship  in  the  school  ...  2.51-3.25 
Of  little  value  during  the  TEN-VJEEK 

PHAsS  of  internship  in  the  school  ,,,  I.76-2.50 
Unessential  during  the  TEH-wrEEK 

of  internship  in  the  school  1,00-1,75 

The  directing  teachers,  as  a group,  marked  ninety- 
one  items  which  have  mean  scores  within  the  essential-  rank, 
forty-eight  items  whose  mean  scores  are  within  the  fairly 
valuable  rank,  and  four  items  whose  mean  scores  are  within 
the  of  little  value  rank.  The  relative  position  of  each 
item  is  more  significant  for  individual  item  considera- 
tion, than  the  summary  or  mean  scores  which  only  reflect 
tbs  fact  that  each  item  is  deemed  of  some  relative  value 
by  a few  or  many  of  the  directing  teachers. 

The  items  which  fall  in  the  essential  classifica- 
tion may  be  interpreted  as  the  activities  which  should 
receive  the  greatest  amount  of  en^hasia  by  all  the  persons 
working  in  the  internship  program.  This  emphasis  should 
be  placed  upon  these  activities  during  the  ten-week  phase 


of  the  internship.  The  nature  of  the  ranking  was  based 
upon  that  deliraitation.  The  items  ranked  in  the  fairly 
valuable  classification  by  the  directing  teachers  merit 
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attention  during  the  internship;  though,  such  activities 
should  assume  a secondary  role  to  any  others  in  the 
essential  rank.  The  items  which  fall  in  ths  of  little 
value  category  might  well  be  activities  which  can  be 
pursued  prior  to  internship,  following  it,  or  at  a later 
date  when  the  Interns  become  teachers  and  can  more  economi- 
cally or  effectively  attempt  such  activities. 

The  rank-order  of  the  secondary-school  activities,^ 
according  to  their  relative  evaluation  by  the  directing 
teachers,  places  the  following  in  the  of  little  value 
classifications  (Mean  score  less  than  2.50) 


127.  Study  an  old  yearbook  to  learn 

who’s  who  140th 

58,  Visit  in  a few  homes  of  students 

(with  directing  teacher)  I4lst 

142,  Meet  the  lunchroom  workers  and 

die tician  l42nd 

143*  Take  part  in  some  community 
activities  while  there --fund 
drives,  civic  programs,  etc I43rd 


The  secondary-school  principals  ranked  the  items 
of  the  instrument  from  a high  of  4*00  mean  score  to  a low 
of  2,30  mean  score .2  Tlwre  were  104  activities,  which 


ISee  Appendix  I 
2see  Table  7. 


3 

3 

3 

3 

3 

3 

3 

3 

3 

3 

3 

3 

3 

3 

3 

3 

3 

3 

3 

3 

3 

3 

3 

3 

3 

3. 

3. 

3, 

3. 

3. 

3. 

3. 

3. 

3. 

3, 

3. 

3. 

3. 

3. 

3. 

3. 

3. 

3. 

3. 


Essential 


TABLE  7 
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ORDER  OP  ITEfe  BY  PRINCIPALS 


Item 

£ 

M 

Item 

2 

M 

fl2 

3.62 

f43 

43 

3.30 

3 

3.62 

137 

43 

3.30 

11 

47 

3.62 

44 

43 

3.30 

3.62^ 

123 

43 

3.30 

7 

46 

3.53 

23 

43 

3.30 

10 

46 

3.53 

92 

43 

3.30 

28 

46 

3.53 

25 

43 

3.30 

62 

46 

3.53 

L 53 

43 

3.30 

64 

46 

3.53 

r 

42 

3.23 

66 

46 

3.53 

17 

42 

3.23 

76 

46 

3.53 

36 

42 

3.23 

79 

46 

3.53 

38 

42 

3.23 

91 

46 

3.53 

41 

42 

3.23 

97 

46 

3.53 

58 

42 

3.23 

119 

46 

3.53 

124 

42 

3.23 

120 

46 

3.53 

142 

41 

3.15 

131 

46 

3.53 

71 

41 

3.15 

132 

46 

3.53 

60 

41 

3.15 

l4l 

45 

3.46 

41 

3.15 

101 

45 

3.46 

® 

45 

41 

3.15 

98 

3.46 

fH 

n 

37 

41 

3.15 

99 

45 

3.46 

cd 

30 

41 

3.15 

85 

3.46 

P 

fH 

27 

41 

3.15 

87 

3.46 

cd 

> 

15 

41 

3.15 

88 

3.46 

5 

41 

3.15 

89 

45 

3.46 

*7^  -s 

31 

40 

3.07 

78 

3.46 

•H 

72 

40 

3.07 

65 

3.4.6 

C0 

rv. 

74 

4o 

3.07 

52 

3.46 

102 

40 

3.07 

75 

3.46 

130 

40 

3.07 

46 

3.46 

136 

40 

3.07 

26 

3.46 

29 

39 

3.00 

9 

Sr 

3.38 

40 

39 

3.00 

21 

3.38 

48 

39 

3.00 

22 

3.38 

24 

38 

2.92 

32 

44 

3.38 

73 

38 

2.92 

47 

3.38 

8 

37 

2.84 

59 

3.38 

54 

37 

2.84 

61 

44 

3.38 

55 

37 

2.8k 

80 

3.38 

33 

36 

2.76  ^ 

86 

3.38 

35 

36 

2.76H 

94 

44 

3.38 

39 

36 

2.76  > 

95 

44 

3.38 

56 

36 

2.76  ® 

96 

W 

3.38 

127 

35 

2,69^ 

129 

44 

3.38 

19 

34 

2.61 -p 

138 

44 

3.38 

34 

32 

2.46'p 

139 

44 

3.38 

18 

30 

2.3OL 

143 

44 

3.38 

/H 

0 

9k 


were  ranked  by  the  principal-group,  with  n»an  scores 
appropriate  for  the  essential  classification.  The  mean 
scores  of  thirty-seven  activities  indicated  that  the 
principal -group  considered  them  fairly  valuable . Only 
two  activities,  as  items  on  the  Instrument,  fell  into  the 
of  little  value  ranking.  Those  two  items  were: 


34*  Help  plan  and  conduct  at  least 

one  study  trip  l42nd 

18,  Make  a seating  chart  for  each  of 

the  classes  143rd 


The  items  which  have  the  greatest  amount  of  rank 
by  the  principal -group  should  receive  urojre  attention  than 
the  items  which  fall  at  the  lower  end  of  the  scale.  This 
is  also  true  of  the  interpretation  of  the  data  derived  from 
the  directing  teacher-group.  The  ms  an  scores  at  the  hl^ 
end  of  the  scale  point  up  the  internship  activities  which 
should  receive  more  emphasis,  while  the  other  activities 
may  be  ccaisidered  for  individual  incorporation.  The  rank- 
order  of  the  activities,  as  determined  by  the  prlnclpal- 
group,^  generally  coincides  with  that  of  the  directlng- 
teacher-group.  The  relative  location  of  each  item  varies, 
but  the  general  high,  middle , and  low  portion  of  the  range 
of  scores  finds  them  similar  for  the  two  groups. 

The  nonparticipating  public  school  teachers,  in 
ranking  the  items  of  the  instr^lra0nt,  had  a range  of  ms  an 

^See  Table  8, 


RANK-l 

s:  M 

8 

a 4.( 

8 4.{ 

8 4.< 

8 4.< 

8 4.( 

8 4.C 

8 4.C 

8 4.C 

8 4.C 

8 4.C 

8 4.C 

8 • 4.C 

8 4.C 

8 4.C 

8 4.C 

8 4.C 

8 4.C 

7 3.5 

7 3.5 

7 3.5 

7 3.5 

7 3.5 

7 3.5 

7 3.5 

7 3.5 

7 3.5 

7 3.5 

7 3.5 

7 3.5 

7 3,5 

7 3.5 

7 3-5 

7 3.5 

7 3.5 

7 3.5 

7 3.5' 

7 3.5' 

7 3.5< 

7 3.5< 

7 3.5< 

7 3.5< 

7 3.5< 

7 3.5< 

7 3.5c 

7 3.5c 

7 -3.5c 

7 3.5c 


Essential 
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>ER  OP  ITEMS  BY  NONDIRSCTING  TEACHERS 


Item  z.  M Item  z:  M 


101 

7 

3.50 

f 68 

105 

7 

3.50 

70 

108 

7 

3.50 

. 

71 

109 

7 

3.50 

75 

ii4 

7 

3.50 

77 

120 

7 

3.50 

78 

121 

7 

3,50 

79 

i 122 

7 

3.50 

86 

126 

7 

3*50 

92 

128 

7 

3.50 

95 

134 

7 

3.50 

118 

135 

7 

3.50 

19 

137 

7 

3.50 

97 

7 

3.50 

102 

140 

7 

3.50 

103 

L141 

7 

3.50. 

m 

106 

5 

6 

3.00 

H 

116 

7 

6 

3.00 

fQ 

2 

117 

8 

6 

3.00 

119 

9 

6 

3.00 

cd 

123 

21 

6 

3.00 

124 

22 

6 

3.00 

fH 

129 

6 

3.00 

Jh 

•H 

130 

26 

6 

3.00 

as 

132 

27 

6 

3.00 

138 

30 

6 

3.00 

142 

31 

6 

3.00 

.143 

33 

6 

3.00 

r 17 

34 

6 

3.00 

. 

45 

6 

3.00 

52 

36 

6 

3.00 

54 

6 

3.00 

(D 

^S 

64 

6 

3,00 

rH 

69 

6 

3.00 

> 

72 

6 

3.00 

<D 

73 

6 

3.00 

H J 

4^ 

74 

6 

3.00 

•p 

104 

48 

6 

3.00 

•H 

rH 

107 

49 

6 

3.00 

•in 

125 

50 

6 

3.00 

0 

131 

53 

6 

3.00 

136 

56 

6 

3.00 

2k 

51 

6 

3.00 

38 

58 

6 

3.00 

39 

59 

6 

3.00 

55 

60 

6 

3.00 

127 

62 

6 

3.00 

18 

63 

6 

3.00, 

6 3.00 
6 3.00 
6 3.00 
6 3.00 
6 3.00 
6 3.00 
6 3.00 
6 3.00 
6 3.00 
6 3.00 
6 3.00 
6 3.00 
6 3.00 
6 3.00 
6 3.00 
6 3.00 
6 3.00 

6 3.00 
6 3.00 
6 3.00 
6 3.00 
6 3.00 
6 3.00 
6 3.00 
6 3.00 
6 3.00 
6 3.00 
5 2.50 
5 2.50 
5 2.50 
5 2.50 
5 2.50 
5 2.50 
5 2.50 
5 2.50 
5 2.50 
5 2.50 
5 2.50 
5 2.50 
5 2.50 
5 2.50 
4 2.00 
4 2.00 
4 2.00 
4 2.00 
4 2.00 
4 2,00 
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scores  from  1}.,CK)  high,  to  2.00  low.^  They  rated  sixty- 
four  items  in  the  essential  category,  fifty-nine  itens 
as  fairly  valuable , and  tv^enty  items  as  being  of  little 
value . The  items  which  the  nanparticipating  teachers, 
as  a group,  ranked  low,  are  as  follows: 

17.  Learn  a style  of  teaching  of  his  own  ,,  2,50 

Learn  to  plan  activities  to  utilize 
and  develop  artistic  and  mechanical 
ability  of  pupils  2.50 

52,  Learn  about  student  government  and 

student  activities  2.50 

54.  Read  column  of  your  school  in  local 
paper  to  keep  up  with  student 
activities  2.50 

64.  Engage  in  teacher-pupil  planning 

activities  2.50 

69.  Learn  to  modify  plans  to  incorporate 

pupil  suggestions  2.5O 

72.  Learn  to  cut  stencils  and  other 

duplicating  master  sheets  2.5O 

73.  Learn  to  operate  duplicating  machines  . 2.50 

104.  Look  over  directing  teacher* s plans 

and  tests  2.5O 

107.  Investigate  school  records  2.50 

125.  Spend  a half-day  in  ‘the  principal’s 

office  2.50 

131.  Study  the  student  handbook  and  the 

faculty  handbook  if  available  2,50 

136.  Meet  members  of  the  custodial 

department 2.5O 


^See  Table  8. 
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2k. 

Make  sorne  anecdotal  records  of  the 
reactions  of  several  pupils  

2.00 

38. 

Participate  in  several  co-curricular 
or  extra-class  activities 

2.00 

39. 

Discuss  co-curricular  activities 
with  students  during  the  noon  period, 
before,  npd  after  school  ............. 

2.00 

127. 

Study  an  old  yearbook  to  learn  who’s 

who  .................................. 

2.00 

18. 

?<1ake  a seating  chart  for  each  of 

the  classes  

2.00 

The  nonparticipating  teacher-group  ranked  the  Iteins 
at  the  lower  end  of  the  scale  lower  than  the  preceding 
groups.  They  also  had  many  more  Items  than  the  other 
groups  at  the  upper  end  of  the  range.  They  marked  nineteen 
items  with  a score  of  the  naxiraura  k.,00. 

The  nonparticipating  teachers  in  this  study  had 
never  and  were  not  working  with  interns.  They  conjecttired 
as  to  which  items,  or  activities,  on  the  Instrument  might 
be  of  greater  value  to  an  intern  spending  ten  weeks  in  the 
public  school.  Of  the  twenty  items  which  the  ncaiparticipat- 
Ing  teacher-group  ranked  lowest?  ten  of  them  have  to  do  with 
relationships  with  the  students  of  the  school,  three  are 
activities  which  involve  mechanical  skill,  two  Involve 
personal  interests,  and  the  remainder  are  xmslmllar  to  each 
other.  The  ten  activities  which  deal  with  students, 

^See  Appendix  J. 
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student-activities,  and  student-teacher  planning  may 
serve  as  a clue  to  why  the  nonparticipating  teachers 
have  expresred  an  unwillingness  to  work  with  interns. 

The  interns  prepare  themselves  to  help  ccaaduct  student- 
centered  classrooms,  while  these  teachers  tend  to  reject 
activities  which  would  change  a teacher-centered  or 
subject-matter-centered  classroom.  If  this  is  an  area 
of  general  disagreement,  then  better  cormmmicatlon 
between  the  Internship  program  personnel  and  the  public 
school  classroom  teachers  is  likely  needed.  The  class- 
room teacher  and  the  intern  have  a great  deal  to  offer 
each  other  without  necessarily  seeking  professional 
uniformity.’ 

The  activities  which  the  group  of  nonparticipating 
teachers  ranked  the  highest  deal  with  efficient  and  effec- 
tive teaching,  perscmal  and  professional  enhancement,  and 
depth  and  utility  in  the  subject-matter  areas.  There  is 
significant  concern  inferred  by  these  teachers  for  the 
quality  with  which  the  subject-matter  is  augmented  with 
examples.  Impressed  with  repetition,  and  enriched  with 
enthusiasm*  The  professional  attitude  and  preparedness 
reflected  by  the  activities  which  this  teacher-group  ranked 
high  suggest  that  some  good  potential  directing  teachers 
might  be  reciniited  from  among  these  sar®  people , Their 
willingness  to  participate  in  the  secondary-school 
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Internship  program  may  Incre&se  through  a better  over- 
all perception.  The  initiative  should  be  the  responsi- 
bility of  the  college  personnel. 

The  intern-group  ranked  119  activities  of  the 
instrument  high  enough  for  the  stiraraary-mean  scores  to 
fall  within  tlte  essential  category.  The  remaining  twenty- 
five  were  all  classified  as  fairly  valuable.^  The  high 
character  of  the  responses  of  the  intem-group  is  identi- 
fiable to  the  pre-intemshlp  period  in  which  the  instru- 
ment was  administered.  The  apprehensions  of  the  intem- 
group  during  the  thme-week  seminar  likely  caused  a syn- 
thetic perception  of  needs,  &xid  resulted  in  high  evalua- 
tion of  all  activities. 

Some  of  the  twenty-five  activities  which  received 
low  ranking  are  of  similar  nature  to  many  of  the  practice- 
activities  which  the  interns  have  previously  experienced, 
such  as: 

105,  Study  a set  of  student  papers 

noting  errors,  handwriting,  etc, 

53.  Observe  students  in  lunchroom, 
the  playground,  etc. 

120.  Plan  observations  on  a positive 
basis  so  that  he  la  looking  for 
method--not  weakness  in  the  teacher 
being  observed. ’ 

127,  Study  an  old  yearbook  to  learn  who*s 

who.  2 


^See  Table  9* 
2see  Appendix  0. 
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100 

76 

66 

13 

V 

67 

68 

70 

P 

69 

89 

43 

133 

116 

40 

71 

123 

90 

62 

117 

95 

29 

30 

81 

78 

137 

77 

93 

140 

46 

98 

112 

122 

36 

50 

64 

l4l 

91 

111 

31 

45 

60 


TABLE  9 

RANK-ORDER  OP  IlEm  BY  INTERNS 


100 


s 

M 

Item 

S 

M 

Item 

M 

399 

3.99 

63 

370 

3.70 

r 23 

345 

3.45 

398 

3.98 

106 

370 

3.70 

143 

345 

345 

397 

3.97 

58 

369 

3.69 

86 

343 

3.43 

396 

3.96 

115 

369 

3.69 

125 

343 

3.43 

394 

3.94 

130 

369 

3.69 

21 

342 

3.42 

393 

3.93 

99 

368 

3.68 

59 

342 

3.42 

393 

3.93 

103 

368 

3.68 

no 

342 

3.42 

393 

3.93 

44 

365 

3.65 

119 

342 

3.42 

392 

3.92 

135  • 

364 

3.64 

35 

341 

3.41 

391 

3.91 

32 

363 

3.63 

5M- 

340 

3.40 

390 

3.90 

iH 

79 

363 

3.63 

24 

338 

3.38 

388 

3.88 

•H 

38 

362 

3.62 

72 

338 

3.38 

386 

3.86 

■ c 1 

16 

361 

3.61 

102 

337 

3.37 

385 

3.85 

<D 

CQ 

19 

361 

3.61 

132 

336 

3.36 

338 

3.85 

cn 

75 

361 

3.61 

85 

331 

3.31 

384 

3.84 

w 

37 

360 

3.60 

101 

331 

3.31 

383 

3.83 

39 

360 

3.60 

9 

329 

3.29 

383 

3.83 

113 

360 

3.60 

128 

329 

3.29 

382 

3.82 

124 

360 

3.60 

2 

328 

3.28 

382 

3.82 

131 

360 

3.60 

18 

327 

3.27 

380 

3.80 

20 

359 

3.59  • 

34 

327 

3.27 

380 

3.80 

139 

359 

3.59 

J38 

326 

3.26 

379 

3.79 

26 

358 

3.53 

r 3 

324 

3.24 

379 

3.79 

41 

358 

3.58 

33 

324 

3.24 

379 

3.79 

61 

358 

3.58 

88 

322 

3.22 

378 

3.78 

15 

357 

3.57 

67 

321 

3.21 

378 

3.78 

25 

355 

3.55 

48 

319 

3.19 

377 

3.77 

83 

355 

^•55  „ 

104 

317 

3.17 

376 

3.76 

118 

355 

3.55  H 

109 

317 

3.17 

376 

3.76 

136 

355 

3.55  •§ 

316 

3.16 

375 

3.75 

12 

354 

^•54  ^ 

80 

314 

3.14 

375 

3.75 

52 

354 

3.54 

105 

313 

3.13 

374 

3.74 

96 

354 

3.54  . 

. 7 

311 

3.11 

374 

3.74 

10 

353 

3.53  ^ 

107 

311 

3.11 

374 

3.74 

22 

353 

3.53  u 

1 

309 

3.09 

373 

3.73 

92 

352 

3.52 

5 

307 

3.07 

373 

3.73 

121 

352 

3.52 

53 

303 

3.03 

373 

3.73 

11 

351 

3.51 

120 

302 

3.02 

373 

3.73 

51 

351 

3.51 

127 

300 

3.00 

372 

3.72 

55 

351 

3.51 

108 

299 

2.99 

372 

3.72 

129 

351 

3.51 

4 

296 

2,96 

372 

3.72 

27 

350 

3.50 

6 

288 

2.88 

372 

3.72 

56 

350 

3.50 

4? 

274 

2.74 

371 

3.71 

74 

349 

3.49 

114 

273 

2.73 

371 

3.71 

73 

347 

3.47 

8 

272 

2.72 

370 

3.70 

84 

346 

3.46 

47 

268 

2.63 

370 

3.70 

126 

346 

3.46 

14 

253 

2.53 

370 

3.70J 

' 

. 17 

345 

3.45 
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Several  of  the  low-ranking  activities  may  be 
grouped  and  described  as  of  likely  little  value  in  the 
perceptions  that  the  interns  have  of  themselves  as  college 
seniors  nearing  graduation.  The  public  school  personnel 
and  the  college  coordinators  may  agree  occasionally  that 
a particular  intern  is  in  need  of  closer  guidance  or  frank 
suggestion,  but  the  Intem-group  evidently  perceives  the 
following  activities  already  learned,  or  of  leaser  im- 
portance as  a part  of  the  ten-week  phase  of  the  secondary- 
school  internships 

3*  Learn  to  avoid  making  the  same  mistake 
too  often, 

109*  Develop  a keen  desire  to  increase  own 
knowledge  voluntarily, 

7.  Cultivate  and  maintain  an  appropriate 
sense  of  humor. 

1.  Learn  to  give  evidence  of  self-directed 
originality, 

5.  Learn  to  give  proper  emotional  response 
to  groups, 

Ij..  Learn  to  accept  and  grow  from  criticism, 

6,  Learn  to  maintain  cheerful,  self-confident 
attitude  and  show  desirable  qualities  of 
leadership, 

8,  Learn  proper  posture, 

li|..  Learn  to  keep  pi*esence  of  mind  In  emergencies. 
These  activities  might  well  be  eliminated  from  general 
consideration  and  emphasis  as  a part  of  the  internship, 
and  re-located  in  program-brochures  to  serve  as  reminders 
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for  those  specific  interns  In  need  of  them.  The  ranking 
that  the  intern-group  has  assigned  to  them  would  support 
general  exclusion,  so  that  activities  that  are  perceived 
as  more  Important  could  appear  in  a less -cluttered  state. 

Among  the  low-ranking  items  marked  by  the  intern- 
group  are  two  general  groupings  whose  location  might  be 
attributable  to  the  lack  of  a perceived  need  on  the  part 
of  the  interns*  The  first  group  which  follows  has  five 
items  that  Include  students  in  each  activity* 

1|2,  Ieai*n  to  cultivate  nutual  respect 
between  himself  and  the  pupils, 

87.  Learn  to  encourage  the  pupils  to 
appreciate  the  work  of  others. 

i|.8.  Make  tentative  plans  with  pupils 
to  culminate  activities  with  play, 
exhibit,  and  other  events,  leaving 
decision  to  the  pupils , 

ll-9.  Learn  to  listen  to  both  sides  of 
student  arguments  and  Investigate 
thoroughly  before  expressing  an 
opinion. 

lj.7.  Learn  to  help  pupils  to  see  the 
relationship  of  activities  to 
reoofrnlzed  iweds. 

At  the  time  that  the  interns  completed  the  InstxHiment, 
they  had  spent  only  a day  or  two  in  the  schools  where  the 
internship  was  to  be  completed.  There  may  by  a high 
degree  of  validity  in  qualifying  the  lnter-gi*oup  ranking 
of  these  activities  as  not  perceived  as  immsdiate  needs. 

The  second  grouping  of  activities  with  low  ranking  suggests 

s,. 
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practices  that  may  be  too  obsciore  for  accurate  evaluation 
until  the  intem-group  becomes  familiar  with  the  public 
school  situation  in  which  be  must  operate.  Those  activities 
include! 

114.  Learn  to  accept  criticism  from  the 
directing  teacher  as  sorae thing 
ccms  tractive. 

33 • Invite  and  use  visitors  as  resource 
pe  ople . 

88,  Practice  guiding  group  cooperation  in 
setting  up  work  ajid  social  standards 
which  can  serve  as  bases  for  group 
and  individual  evaluation. 

104.  Look  over  directing  teacher’s  plans 
and  teats, 

80.  Pradtice  supplementing  direct  experiences 
with  vicarious  ernes,  and  vice  versa, 

107*  Investigate  school  records, 

108,  Attend  at  least  one  meeting  of  all  the 
professional  groups  attended  by  the 
directing  teacher. 

The  self-perception  of-  each  intern  and  his  im- 
pression of  the  school  ‘in  which  he  was  to  intern  likely 
had  much  Influence  upon  him  while  reading  and  marking 
each  of  the  items  of  the  instrument.  The  relative  location 
of  the  items,  when  summarized  from  the  total  group,  does 
boar  evidence  that  all-inclusive  elaboration  upon  every- 
thing that  an  intern  might  possibly  meet  and  try  during 
internship  can  becoms  unwieldy  and  imreallstic. 


The  combined  rank-order  summaries  of  the  activi- 
ties of  the  secondary-school  Internship  program,!  as  per- 
ceived by  all  the  groups  of  this  study,  show  that  101  of 
the  ll|3  Items  are  rated  essential.  Used  as  an  Internship 
program-validation,  this  organized  data  reinforces  the  Im- 
portance of  101  of  the  activities  as  perceived  by  the  205 
respondents  to  the  instruraent. 

The  range  of  the  essential  classification,  reported 
In  mean  scores,  extends  from  3.8?  high  to  3.26  low.  The 
range  of  the  fairly  valuable  classification  is  from  3,25 
to  2,60  low.  There  are  forty-one  Items  in  the  fairly 
yalua ble  classification,  with  only  one  Item  of  the  entire 
Instrument  falling  as  low  as  the  rank  of  little  value. 

The  over-all  range  of  the  combined  rank-order  s\iran»ry  Is 
from  3.87  to  2,28. 

The  rank- order  arrangement  of  the  Internship 
activities, 2 according  to  the  figures  of  the  combined  rank- 
order  suxomary , shows  that  the  lnstx*ument-area  with  the 
greatest  percentage  of  Items  of  essential  rank  Is  area  E, 
More  than  89  per  cent-3  of  the  Items  of  area  E maintained 
the  highest  rating.  The  order  of  the  areas  according  to 
the  percentages  of  Items  retained  In  the  highest  rank  Is 
as  follows! 


ISee  Table  10. 
2see  Appendix  L, 
3see  Table  11, 
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RANK-ORDER  OF  INSTRUMENT  ITEI'IS  ACCORDINO  TO 
ALL  INSTRUMENT  RESPONSES  COMBINED 


Item 

Item 

Item 

82 

' 

r 10 

'104 

133 

77 

22 

in 

109 

1143 

112 

105 

25 

100 

106 

102 

113 

/ Ranked  essential  • 

<101 

r 57 

83 

139 

86 

110 

3 

7 

8k 

32  . 

131 

98 

. 

121 

130 

k3 

108 

49 

66 

11^0 

> 

95 

Ilk 

41 

40 

115 

78 

9 

12 

80 

138 

81 

6 

47 

90 

87 

125 

11 

118 

5 

76 

69 

27 

93 

134 

1 

14 

124 

107 

20 

62 

52 

67 

120 

45 

16 

97 

53 

65 

23 

59 

126 

46 

72 

94 

132  Ranked  fairly  ^ 

142 

13 

/9  valuable 

58 

128  ” 

19 

96 

85 

60 

141 

61 

48 

117 

137 

54 

116 

88 

38 

29 

17 

68 

30 

136 

91 

63 

74 

135 

119 

35 

28 

92 

73 

2 

89 

64 

31 

56 

33 

,4 

37 

8 

44 

75 

34 

70 

123 

24 

103 

26 

39 

122 

36 

55 

15 

21 

18  Ranked  of 

50 

71 

12tV  little 

99j 

129 

■*  value 
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E,  the  area  of  davftTapiyitff;  pgcfesalomaX 
attitudes » 

D.  The  area  of  plamxlng  mi  d»velopii|i|| 
effective  learning 

P . The  area  of  gettliift  acquai»t»A  vith 
the  professional  posltlog  fiSSf  sidiioo 
oi»rationI 

A.  The  area  of  saeetlnf;  personal  problems. 

B,  The  area  of  understandinfg  children 
and  youth. 

C*  The  area  of  developing  relationships 
with  the  congmSiity* 

The  first  three  areas,  as  ranked  by  all  of  the  partici- 
pants in  this  study,  appejar  to  represent  the  nature  of 
the  goal  of  the  internship  program— experience  in  the 
actual  professional  situation.  Certainly  ths  activities 
of  the  other  areas  pervade  the  entire  program,  but 
primary  importance  should  be  attached  to  the  activities 
which  could  only  be  learned  in  practice  in  the  actual 
classroom. 

Developing  professional  attitudes,  planning  and 
developing  effective  learning  experiences,  and  getting 
acquainted  with  the  professional  position  and  school 
operation  require  experience  in  the  schools.  Meeting 
personal  problems,  understanding  children  and  youth,  and 
developing  relationships  with  the  community  are  areas  of 
activities  which  should  not  go  unattended,  but  possibly 
in  a more  independent  rmanner  than  is  generally  done  as  a 
part  of  the  entire  internship  program.  Areas  E,  D,  and  P 


TABLE  11 

PERCENTAGE  DISTRIBOTION  OP  RANKED  ITEMS  AND  THEIR  AREA  ORIGINS 
BY  ALL  RESPONDENTS  OP  IHE  STQDY 
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contributed  67  »3  cent  of  the  items  in  the  essential 
classification,  while  areas  A,  B,  and  C provided  the 
remaining  32*7  per  cent.  Areas  E,  D,  and  P provided  only 
29.3  per  cent  of  the  items  in  the  fairly  valuable  classi- 
fication, and  areas  A,  B,  and  C provided  70.7  per  cent  of 
them.^ 

The  percentage  of  items  ranked  essential  in  each 
area  suggests  the  relative  importance  of  each  area,  and 
should  indicate  the  direction  in  which  the  internship 
program  be  planned.  There  should  be  serious  consideration 
to  the  data  reported  by  the  interns  and  public  school 
personnel,  but  it  should  not  supplant  the  individual 
attention  and  tailor-made  quality  of  the  internship  program, 
which  is  of  equal  or  greater  iu^jortance , 

Case  Studies  of  the  Public  School  I^rsonnel 
Selected  for  Personal  Interviews 

The  rank-order  of  the  total  instrument  scores  of 
the  public  school  personnel  of  this  study  had  a range  from 
569  high  to  339  low.  Of  the  IO5  respondents  from  the 
public  schools,  those  with  the  twelve  highest  and  the 
tvrelve  lowest  instiument  scores  were  selected  for  personal 
interviews,^  The  author  of  this  study  personally  visited 

^See  Table  11. 


2see  Table  1. 
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the  twenty  “four  people  for  direct  Interviews  which  might 
serve  to  explain  the  extremely  high  and  low  scores. 

The  interview  was  pre -structured^  around  certain 
questions  which  were  deemed  to  be  of  value  in  encouraging 
the  interviewees  to  express  their  opinions,  feelings,  and 
attitudes.  Information  gained  during  the  interview  which 
. waa  additional  to  that  outlined  by  the  interview-form  was 
transcribed  from  notes  and  memory  immediately  following 
each  session.  Each  interview  was  held  in  privacy  during 
the  time  that  was  most  convenient  to  the  Intei^rlewees , 

The  case  studies  which  were  selected  from  the 
high  end  of  the  scale  will  be  identified  by  n\jmbei*s  from 
H“1  to  H“12,  The  other  case  studies  will  be  designated 
L-1  to  L-12,  to  represent  the  low  end  of  the  range  of 
scores  from  which  they  came.  The  writer  has  omitted  or 
disguised  any  information  which  might  identify  any  of  the 
persons  interviewed. 

Case  Studies  of  the  Public  School  Respondents 
Who  Marked  the  Instxniment  Very  High 

The  following  observations  offer  some  general 
description  of  the  high  group  with  respect  to  some  of  the 
similarities  amcaag  the  members: 

^See  Appendix  C. 
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1.  All  but  one  of  the  respondents  were 
regularly  certified  public  school 
personnel, 

2.  Two-thirds  of  the  high  group  had  rank 
II  teaching  certificates  or  higher, 

3.  Almost  half  of  the  high  group  had  com- 
pleted the  course  in  the  supervision 
of  Interns, 

There  v;as  an  average  of  16,5  years  of 
teaching  experience  among  the  members 
of  this  group. 

5*  One -third  of  this  group  was  currently 
engaged  in  college  courses  for  various 
purposes. 

6,  The  laenjbers  of  this  group  had  supervised 
from  one  to  eight  interns,  for  a group 
total  of  at  least  twenty-five. 

Each  respondent  at  the  hi^  end  of  the  scale,  selected 

for  interview,  is  designated  as  H-1  throu^  H-12  as 

follows j 

H-1  Ify  plans  are  to  remain  in  the  profession.  I 
would  like  to  teach  in  the  same  town  where  my 
husband  works. 

The  change  in  education  that  I like  the  best 
is  the  Improved  financial  status.  I‘m  sorry  the 
merit  system  is  creeping  along  behirui  it,  though. 

The  clianges  that  I would  like  to  see  in  the 
schools  would  mean  less  emphasis  upon  extra-curricular 
activities.  We  spend  too  little  time  teaching,  I get 
no  compensation  for  putting  out  the  yearbook--in  time 
or  money. 

The  biggest  gripe  I have  about  education  today 
is  the  outside  criticism.  Everybody's  a weather- 
man, an  economist,  and  an  educator— from  a living- 
room  chair. 

The  internship  program  could  be  In^sroved  sort» 
if  the  coordinators  could  afford  to  get  around  more 
often  and  spend  more  time  for  private  conferences. 


H-2  The  main  drawback  about  Job  is  that  I 

don't  have  enough  space.  The  kids  are  so  crowded 
that  Just  dressing  out  should  earn  them  a grade. 

I have  worked  as  an  atheistic  director  at 
la  location  other  than  the  schools],  but  I like 
teaching  physical  education  too  well  to  ever  leave 
it.  I've  taught  in  two  other  states  besides 
Florida,  but  I'm  staying  here  too, 

I am  taking  a college  course  right  this 
semester,  I may  go  on  and  get  another  degree, 

I have  two  now.  I like  school  from  either  side 
of  the  desk,  I have  had  one  intern. 

The  best  way  I know  that  you  can  Improve  the 
intern  program  is  to  Just  keep  on  sending  them 
to  me  as  good  as  my  present  one.  My  experience? 

I've  taught  nine  years.  I am  ctirrently  enrolled 
in  the  intern  directing  course, 

H-3  The  changes  in  my  present  position  that  would 
make  me  happiest  would  be  more  money  and  a better 
school  plant.  Look  at  this  old  building I 

More  art  and  varied  experiences  in  many  fields 
are  the  changes  that  I like  the  most  in  the  schools. 
More  money  and  better  trained  teachers  would  help  a 
great  deal, 

I love  my  present  positicai,  and  I plan  to  con- 
tinue teaching  from  now  e«i.  I've  taught  for  eight 
years,  every  grade  throtigh  college, 

I have  a B.  S,  degree,  an  MED,  and  even  a 
business  college  degree.  Yes,  I've  had  the  intern 
directing  course.  This  is  ay  second  intern. 

H-ij.  My  certificate  is  a rank  III  graduate  certifi- 
cate. I have  taught  every  grade  in  the  school,  and 
almost  every  subject.  You  name  it  and  I've  tau,^t 
it. 

The  changes  in  the  schools  which  I feel  are  the 
most  serious  are  our  new  policies  for  discipline 
and  the  cultural  changes  that  have  sent  us  kids  from 
fouled  up  homes. 

All  of  ray  experience  has  been  in  the  teaching 
profession.  I have  taught  for  7 years.  I am  glad 


to  see  salaries  finally  on  the  rise  for  my  job 
and  others,  I suppose  ray  main  gripe  about  the 
schools  would  be  the  progressive  education 
emphasis— you  can't  whip  kids  any  more.  Yea, 

I like  ray  present  job  and  location. 

The  intern  program  could  be  Improved  if  the 
poor  interns  could  get  some  kind  of  racaiey  supple- 
ment. They  are  so  worried  about  money  that  they 
probably  have  divided  attention  while  at  school 
here, 

H-5  I have  had  tv/o  interns,  but  I have  not  taken 
the  intern  directing  course, 

I have  a B,  S.  and  an  MED  both  from  the  Uni- 
versity of  Florida,  I finished  my  master's  degree 
almost  eight  years  ago.  I've  been  teaching  18 
years , 

The  changes  that  I would  like  to  see  made 
around  here  at  my  school  would  be  to  set  aside  a 
day  for  nonacademic  activities.  These  students 
spread  themselves  too  thin  trying  to  do  everything 
in  each  short  school  day.  We  could  use  a lot  more 
space  and  tii!». 


The  changes  which  have  occurred  that  please  me 
are  quite  a few,  but  I really  like  student  par- 
ticipation throughout  all  the  school  affairs. 

The  thing  I don't  like  that  has  come  about  is 
the  outside  interference  in  the  schools.  Yea,  I 
like  my  present  position,  but  I'm  being  moved  to 
a bigger  school  next  year.  I don't  have  anv  real 
gripes.  ^ 


I think  a person  who  teaches  mathematics  in 
junior  high  school  should  be  certified  in  mathe- 
matics, I have  tatight  school  for  18  years,  and 
included  every  grade  from  7 through  college.  I 
have  taught  in  foreign  countries,  worked  outside 
the  teaching  profession,  and  will  be  teaching  in 
a junior  college  next  year. 


The  changes  that  I would  like  to  see  made  in 
the  school  system  would  be  more  emphasis  on  academic 
work  and  more  ability  grouping.  We  have  a testing 
prop^ara  in  one  of  the  grades  here  that  is  helping 
with  the  grouping  problem. 


I have  had  three  interns  and  the  Intern 
directing  course.  I have  a B.  A.  and  an  M.  A. 

I would  like  to  see  more  academic  training  in 
subject-matter  for  math  teachers. 

My  present  position  is  very  interesting  to  las. 

H-7  My  college  trail  leads  through  four  different 
institutims.  I have  an  A,  B.  degree  and  an  MED. 

I have  been* teaching  for  23  years. 

More  coordination  in  departmental  work  in  the 
subject-matter  areas  of  the  school  would  be  one 
change  that  I would  like  to  see.  All  of  the 
subjects  should  overlap. 

The  changes  that  I would  like  to  see  in 
present  position  would  include  more  time  and  space. 
I seldom  got  a free  period,  and  with  the  woxk  that 
I do  on  plays,  I need  office  space  for  storage  of 
sort©  equipment. 

The  changes  in  the  schools  that  I»ve  seen  that 
I have  liked  are  more  participation  by  the  teachers 
in  curriculum  planning  and  school  policy,  and  pro- 
fessional leave  for  coimminity  service  offices  held, 

I don*t  like  to  see  coaches  teaching  subjects 
for  which  they  are  not  certified.  Yes,  I have  had 
the  intern  directing  course* 

Teaching  has  been  a happy  experience  for  me, 

I teach  because  I like  it.  I am  satisfied  with  ray 
present  position,  but  I would  like  to  go  into 
college  work, 

H-8  The  Improved  salaries  and  public  attitude 

please  me  most  as  changes  that  I have  seen  in  the 
schools.  I question  the  merit  system  currently 
Impending, 

The  changes  that  I would  like  to  see  come  about 
in  present  position  would  be  more  room,  more 
equipment,  a broadened  curriculum,  better  salary 
adjustments  for  experience  and  training.  My  new 
WED  will  never  pay  for  itself. 

I have  been  teaching  for  1?  years,  and  I plan 
to  contimie.  I have  a B.  S.  and  an  MED.  I served 
as  a princij»l  during  the  war  for  1 3rear, 


This  is  third  intern,  and  I like  working 
with  them  very  much.  I am  happy  in  this  location 
because  it  is  my  home,  I have  had  other  Jobs 
outside  the  profession,  but  I plan  to  remain  in 
it. 


H-9  I have  had  22  years  of  public  school  experi- 
ence, all  of  it  in  Florida,  I have  an  A,  B*,  and 
an  M.  A,,  both  from  the  same  college. 

More  guidance  in  the  schools  would  be  the 
greatest  iaqsrovement  that  I could  suggest.  Higher 
salaries  would  help,  too.  The  thing  that  irks  me 
most,  which  you  might  say  has  been  a change  that 
I have  observed,  is  the  advantage -taking  of  tenure. 

The  changes  in  the  schools  that  I have  liked 
the  most  in  the  schools  are  improved  instructional 
methods  suid  guidance  techniques.  The  salary  im- 
prove n»nts  are  helping  tfc^  profession,  but  the 
finest  people  are  not  yet  being  recruited  in  large 
enough  quantity, 

JOLds  know  moi*e  than  they  ever  have,  I disagree 
with  the  attacks  on  the  schools  which  charge  in- 
efficiency in  teaching,.  We  should  listen  to  the 
people  down  town,  tut  we  don’t  have  to  do  everything 
they  suggest, 

H-10  Smller  classes  and  lighter  loads  for  English 
teachers  would  be  the  changes  that  I would  like  to 
see  made  in  the  sciM>ols.  The  academic  emphasis 
should  be  continued  and  enlarged. 

The  3 diplomas  that  are  issued  at  our  school 
is  a very  good  idea,  OTiat  is  one  change  that  I 
really  like.  One  of  the  things  which  I don’t  like 
is  the  over-loadii^  of  teachers  with  duties  that 
have  nothing  to  do  with  teaching. 

I have  on  A,  B.  and  an  M,  A.  degree.  I have 
done  additional  work  at  three  different  universities 
I have  had  31  years  of  experience,  I have  taught 
from  the  seventh  grade  through  the  second  year  of 
college . 

My  present  position  and  location  is  most 
satisfactory.  My  future  plans  will  be  in  line 
with  my  profession. 
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H-ll  Young  Interna  Just  haven't  lived  Icaag  enough 
to  have  background  in  subject-matter  in  social 
studies. 

Some  of  the  changes  that  would  help  the 
school  systems  in  general  would  be  limited  ability 
grouping,  improved  reading,  nK>re  essay  tests,  good 
classroom  libraries,  better  textbooks,  smaller 
teaching  loads.  There  are  too  many  superficial 
watered-down  courses,  poor  preparation. 

The  changes  that  have  been  good  are  that 
children  are  more  poised,  free  to  speak.  Children 
are  happier  in  school. 

I have  had  the  intern  directing  course,  and  8 
interns.  1 have  had  32  years  experience  in  grades 
1-12  and  all  subjects,  I have  a rank  III,  graduate 
certificate,  I plan  to  keep  on  teaching,  and  my 
present  position  is  better  than  my  previous  one 
because  of  a meddlesome  principal  at  the  Ibrraer. 

My  biggest  gripe  in  education  is  that  tlwre 
are  too  many  repetitious  courses.  I am  not  currently 
enrolled  in  any  courses. 

This  is  only  ra^  second  year  of  teaching,  but 
I will  stay  in  the  profession.  I am  ciirrently 
working  towaid  regular  certification  and  an  MED 
degree  at  the  same  time. 

The  changes  that  I would  like  to  see  made  in 
this  school  would  be  fewer  extra-currlciilar  activi- 
ties. The  bus  kids  limit  them  somewhat. 

The  things  which  would  probably  help  the  interns 
the  most  would  be  for  them  to  live  within  the  com- 
naanity.  This  is  my  first  intern,  and  I have  not 
had  the  intern  directing  course. 

This  school  is  a good  school,  and  I like  Job 
in  it,  I have  been  In  the  service,  woxked  in  in- 
dustrial capacities,  but  I am  nKiklng  teaching  my 
future  novj. 
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Case  Studies  of*  the  Public  School  Respondents 
Who  Marked  the  Instruiaent  Very  Low 

The  following  observations  offer  so^ae  general 
description  of  the  low  group  with  respect  to  some  of  the 
similarities  among  the  lasntoersj 

1,  All  but  two  of  the  respondents  vrere 
regularly  certified  to  teach  in  Florida. 

2.  About  one -half  of  the  members  of  this 
group  had  rank  II  certificates. 

3*  Approslraately  one-fifth  of  the  group 
with  low  scores  had  taken  a 'course  in 
directing  interns, 

l|.»  There  was  an  average  of  9,2  years  of  . 
teaching  experience  amcng  the  members 
of  this  group, 

5*  None  of  the  members  of  this  group  are 
engaged  in  any  college  w^ork  currently, 

6,  The  members  of  this  group  have  had  zero 
to  five  interns  each^  for  a group  total 
of  at  least  twenty-caie, 

• 

Each  respcaadent  at  the  low  end  of  the  scale,  selected  for 

intex*viev,  is  designated  as  L-1  through  L-12  as  follows: 

I-*”!  The  changes  that  would  help  the  school  a great 
deal  vrould  be  fever  student  activities— senior 
trips,  etc,  I have  not  liked  the  de-emphasis  of 
scholasticism,  and  ti®  rise  in  social  pronKjtions* 

The  schools  are  too  much  In  the  public  eye. 

There  is  too  little  professional  prestige  for 
teachers  on  the  part  of  the  public. 

Teachers  need  to  be  more  traditional  in  their 
teaching  methods.  The  frills  in  the  schools  today 
are  just  a waste  of  time. 

My  present  position  is  good,  but  I would  like 
to  be  nearer  taj  parents  in  the  next  town.  Jobs 
just  don’t  open  up  there  very  often. 
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I have  a B*  S*  degree,  and  a rank  III 
graduate  teaching  certificate.  I have  had  8 
years  of  teaching  experience  in  grades  7 through 
12.  I plan  to  stay  in  the  profession. 

This  is  the  third  intern  that  I have  had. 

I enjoy  working  with  them  when  they  know  their 
subject-matter. 

I am  not  ctirrently  taking  any  college  courses. 

L-2  My  certificate  is  a post  graduate,  rank  II. 

I just  congjleted  ray  gradiiate  degree  and  took  this 
job  until  I could  get  a better  one.  I would  rather 
teach  on  the  jrmlor*  college  level,  but  the  college 
presidents  don’t  seem  to  be  hiring  yet. 

The  changes  that  I would  like  to  see  made  in 
the  school  system  would  be  less  extra-curricular 
garbage,  police  duties,  and  clerical  work. 

Teacher-public  relationships  should  be  better. 
Professional  attitudes  of  teachers  is  my  big^st 
gripe . 

The  school  program  should  be  stripped  dmm  to 
. the  bare  fundau^ntals.  I want  to  get  into  junior 
college  teaching  to  get  away  from  all  the  little 
things  that  make  high  school  teaching  so  unplesant. 

The  internship  program  could  be  Improved  with 
increased  time  in  the  field,  and  less  time  on  the 
census • l^tems  should  do  less  paper-work--leason 
plans,  reports,  etc.  All  of  that  work  could  be 
between  the  directing  teacher  and  the  intern. 

This  is  my  first  intern.  Ho,  I have  not  had  the 
intern  directing  course. 

I plan  to  stay  in  the  teaching  profession  if 
I can  get  into  one  of  the  jmior  colleges. 

L-3  I would  like  to  see  a closer  relationship  between 
the  elementary,  junior,  and  senior  high  schools.  We 
are  doing  too  mch  pulling  against  each  other, 

Ify  present  position  is  a good  onej  however,  I 
am  becoming  head  of  the  department  next  year.  The 
present  l»ad  is  being  promoted  to  a larger  school, 

I shall  like  ray  position  better  next  year.  I have 
a master’s  degree  and  have  been  qualified  for  some 
time  for  a better  position.  The  outgoing  head  only 
had  a B,  S,  degree,  ^ 
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Th©  changes  in  the  schools  which  I have  liked 
are  those  which  have  to  do  with  the  elective 
courses  in  the  curriculum.  The  things  which  I 
dislike  are  fund  drives  and  parties  at  school. 

That  kind  of  stuff  is  a waste  of  time. 

This  is  my  first  intern.  Yes,  I toc^  an 
intern  directing  course  five  or  six  years  ago, 

I have  had  years  of  teaching  experience, 
grades  7 to  9.  I do  plan  to  stay  in  the  teaching 
profession. 

My  principal  fools  vex*y  strongly  about  one  of 
the  other  courses  of  study,  as  a result  I even 
have  trouble  from  patrons  wanting  to  get  their 
children  exen^ited  from  my  classes.  We  need  to  do 
things  the  way  wo  used  to,  our  troubles  seemed 
smaller  and  fewer. 

L-li.  The  things  that  the  schools  need  the  most  are 

space  and  equipment.  Of  course  more  professionalism 
on  the  part  of  the  teachers  would  help  to  bring  that 
about.  We  need  more  men  in  the  teaching  profession. 
Wives  and  mothers  and  single  hopefuls  have  been  the 
greatest  deterrent  to  professionalism 

I think  the  internship  program  is  very  fine, 
and  would  not  like  to  offer  any  criticism  of  it. 
Interns  do  need  more  subject-matter.  They  even 
say  this  themselves.  This  is  ny  first  intern, 

I have  not  had  the  intero  directing  course. 

My  teaching  experience  has  been  in  the  grades 
7 to  12,  and  I have  been  teaching  10  years,  I like 
my  position,  I like  the  school, 

I would  like  to  see  more  grouping  in  science. 

The  over-crowded  ccMiditlons  of  the  schools  is 
catching  up  with  us  novr, 

L“5  I would  like  to  see  English  courses  divided 
into  two  courses— th©  teaching  of  pure  grammar, 
and  the  teaching  of  pure  literature.  The  English 
programs  need  to  return  to  more  traditional  iB©thods, 
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Teachers  should  have  less  clerical  duties  and 
smaller  teaching  loads.  The  disciplinary  policies 
are  veak,  I am  glad  to  see  a new  emphasis  cai  the 
teaching  of  the  gifted,  but  vhat  can  be  done  with 
the  kids  needing  remedial  work?  We  are  in  danger 
of  another  imbalance. 

There  Is  too  much  chauvinism  in  the  teaching 
profession.  Teachers  need  to  accept  some  of  the 
suggestions  of  the  public.  If  vje  work  with  the 
public  then  the  criticism  wot^ld  be  less, 

I have  been  teaching  for  three  years . This  is 
the  only  intern  that  I have  had.  I have  convicted 
all  the  work  cm  a graduate  degree  but  the  final 
paper  and  oral  examination,  I would  like  to  teach 
in  a high  school  for  the  challenge  of  more  mature 
minds, 

L-6  This  is  the  fifth  intern  that  I have  worked  with. 
I have  had  the  intern  directing  course,  but  I’m  not 
currently  taking  anything, 

I have  taught  for  20  years,  from  the  fifth  grade 
through  hl^  school,  all  right  here  in  this  county. 
The  changes  that  I have  seen  that  I like  the  most 
are  the  development  of  core  in  our  schools  and  the 
freedom  of  expression  for  school  children. 

As  for  any  criticism  that  I might  have,  I like 
to  keep  that  to  myself.  Teachers  gripe  too  much 
now.  They  tell  others  their  troubles  too  much,  I 
don*t  like  to  add  to  it.  I like  my  Job,  ray  school, 
and  my  Job.  I don't  see  any  needed  changes. 

The  schools  are  over~ccnsolldated.  I don't 
like  to  see  little  kids  getting  on  the  bus  at  day- 
light and  off  the  bus  at  sundown.  Wo  do  need  im- 
proved play  areas  for  better  learning  and  activities. 

L“7  The  changes  that  I would  like  to  see  nade  in 
the  school  system  are  among  the  very  usual— smaller 
teaching  load,  more  supplies,  wider  choice  of 
subjects,  etc,  I would  like  to  see  the  office  take 
over  more  of  the  bookwork. 
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I have  never  had  an  intern  before,  and  I 
feel  that  I have  profited  greatly  from  her.  I 
have  not  had  the  intern  directing  course.  This 
is  my  fourth  year  of  teaching. 

There  have  not  been  any  laajor  chants  in 
teaching  that  I dislike.  Host  of  ray  concerns 
are  little  tasks  that  get  in  the  vay  of  teaching. 

I am  very  happy  in  my  present  position.  I vill  have 
completed  an  MED  degree  very  soon. 

I plan  to  stay  in  the  teaching  profession. 

My  experience  has  been  in  only  tenth  and  ti^elfth 
grade  classes. 

L-6  The  return  of  classical  education  and  the 
older  disciplines  is  the  only  salvation  of  the 
schools.  It  is  regretful  that  school  teachers 
get  rewards  for  everything  but  good  teaching. 

Schooling  used  to  be  a task— it  is  too  easy 
and  social  now.  There  should  be  a greater  emphasis 
upon  the  use  of  the  mass  media  of  coramunlcatlon  in 
education. 

The  status  of  the  public  school  teacher  is 
deplorable.  There  is  too  little  prestige.  School 
teachers  spend  too  little  time  on  scholarship  and 
good  teaching,  !l5ie  school  teacher  z^eds  time  to 
meet  his  own  standards, 

I have  taught  for  3 years  on  a provisional 
certificate.  I will  soon  have  a master’s  degree  in 
subject  matter,  with  which  I shall  possibly  leave 
the  teaching  profession.  There  is  not  enough 
challenge  in  teaching  for  full-time  dedication. 

I have  two  professions,  so  I shall  likely  follow’ 
the  other  one  awhile  now  that  my  teaching  certificate 
is  running  out. 

This  is  my  second  intern,  and  I have  enjoyed 
her  very  rmich.  The  internship  program  could  be 
ln?)roved  if  more  of  the  coordinator's  tims  could 
be  available  to  each  Intem, 
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L-9  I would  like  to  receive  the  high  pay  that 
Is  given  to  the  principals  in  this  county.  I»m 
not  certified,  but  the  Jobs  are  political  plums 
anyway — I wouldn’t  got  one.  I came  to  Florida 
for  the  increase  in  salary,  I would  go  back  home 
except  for  the  big  cut  in  pay.  I would  rather 
teach  at  home,  but  wo  Just  can’t  live  on  the  pay 
wo  got. 

If  there  were  less  or  cleaner  politics  the 
teacher  administrator  relationships  would  be  far 
better.  I haW  ta\xght  7 years  in  all  the  secondary 
. school  grades,  ffy  sublet  area  gets  better  breaks 
at  neighboring  school  than  it  does  here.  We  have 
about  the  poorest  equipment  in  town. 

This  is  my  third  intem,  and  as  fine  as  all  of 
the  other  ones,  I do  believe  that  the  internship 
program  could  be  in^sroved  if  the  pre-intemship 
visit  tvere  stressed  more*  Interns  need  more 
initiative,  too, 

L-10  The  change  that  has  pleased  me  the  most  is  the 
advancement  of  the  prestige  of  tbs  physical  educa- 
tion teachers  and  departments.  We  have  better 
faculty  harmony  than  we  used  to.  We  still  need 
more  discipline  in  the  schools. 

One  of  the  changes  that  I don’t  like  la  that 
we  have  stopped  pushing  kids.  Good  solid  learning 
is  disappearing, 

I have  had  4 interns,  I have  also  had  the 
intern  dii^cting  course.  Ify  seven  years  of  teaching 
have  spanned  all  twelve  grades  of  the  schools. 

My  future  plans  are  in  the  profession,  I am 
working  on  a master’s  degree  right  now— almost  half 
way  through.  I ultimately  plan  to  get  a doctor's 
degree  when  I’m  about  50  years  old  and  teach  P,  E, 
theory  for  a dignified  old  age. 

This  new  en^jhasis  in  science  and  math  is  ruining 
the  physical  education  department.  Kids  think  nothing 
of  trying  to  get  out  of  physical  education  for  a 
science  course.  Their  parents  even  back  them  up. 

SoBM3  parents  even  drive  their  kids  to  drop  P,  S. 
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L-11  I'm  not  angry  at  anyone,  but  I am  dissatisfied 
with  what  the  country  is  doing  for  its  teachers. 
Our  county  officers  would  just  sit  back  and  let  us 
starve. 

The  high  school  kids  need  harder  programs. 

The  schools  are  getting  too  big  and  crowded  for 
us  to  keep  up  with  each  child  anymore. 

I've  been  teaching  about  15  years.  Most  of 
it  in  math,  algebra,  goon»try,  etc..  In  the  senior 
high  schools.  I have  a post  graduate,  rank  III 
certificate.  I plan  to  continue  teaching. 

Teachers  do  have  a lot  more  fun  and  freedom 
than  they  xised  to.  The  newer  buildings  that  are 
going  up  are  better  looking  too.  But  teachers 
still  prepare  too  long,  and  work  too  hard  for  what 
they're  paid. 

The  best  thing  that  you  can  do  for  an  intern 
is  make  sure  he's  placed  with  a good  teacher, 

L-12  The  changes  that  I have  seen  that  I like  are: 
better  financial  support  of  the  schools,  teacher 
status  improved,  and  retirement  and  survivor 
benefits  added  to  fringe  benefited.  I would  like 
to  see  ado(jaate  local  tax  support, 

I have  not  had  the  intern  directing  course, 

I have  a B.  S.  and  an  MED.  I have  been  in  the 
public  schools  for  22  years.  I'm  going  to  leave 
this  junior  high  school  work  though.  It's  the 
hardest  job  in  the  profession. 

Teachers  are  too  mousey  and  apologetic.  I'd 
like  to  see  our  professional  attitudes  improved, 
biggest  gripe  is  the  red  tape  you  have  to  go 
throiigh  to  get  anything  done  in  the  schools, 

I think  too  naach  is  expected  of  the  interns 
during  their  internship.  They  can't  do  everything 
tinder  the  sun  and  do  a good  job  of  anything.  Many 
of  the  things  expected  of  interns  can  be  learned 
elsewhere. 
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The  over-view  of  the  statements  raade  by  the 
subjects  selected  for  the  case-studies  Indicated  that 
the  more  exjjerienced  public  school  personnel  took  a 
more  positive  view  of  the  public  schools,  the  teaching 
profession,  and  the  Internship  program.  The  high  and 
the  low  groups  differed  in  attitude  inasmuch  as  there 
was  difference  in  general  attitude  of  personal  position, 
plans,  and  status* 

Those  Inteirvlewees  who  ranked  very  high  in  the 
instrument  scores  seemed  to  be  leas  concerned  about  their 
personal  position  and  have  greater  interest  and  enthuslam 
for  their  program,  the  school,  or  the  problems  at  hand 
which  were  being  treated.  There  was  evidence  that  the 
personal  adjustment  of  the  high-scoring  respondents  was 
of  sufficient  character  to  cause  little  difficulty. 

The  low-scoring  group,  generally,  expressed  a 

I 

preponderance  of  negative  feelings  about  the  training  of 
teachers,  certification  difficulties,  and  lack  of  status 
of  teachers.  The  low-scoring  group  members  also  quite 
frequently  stated  desires  to  have  better  positions, 
positions  at  some  other  location,  or  considerable  change 
in  the  nature  of  the  present  position.  The  dissatisfaction 
each  group  expressed  had  definite  centers  of  origin. 

The  high-scoring  group  centered  most  of  the  criti- 
cism aroiind  constructive  changes  that  were  needed  in  the 
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schools,  the  training  of  teachers,  and  the  internship 
program* 

The  low-scoring  njernbers  centered  greater  interest 

« 

aroxind  personal  problems  and  personal  grievances. 

Prom  the  information  obtained  through  the  inter- 
views, the  following  generalities  suxmnarize  the  findings: 

1*  The  general  attitudes  of  the  public  school 
personnel  were  often  reflected  in  their  scoring  of  the 
instrument.  The  interns  revealed  that  (1)  where  low 
morale  existed  a low  score  was  generally  resultant  on 
the  Instrument,  and  (2)  where  higher  morale  existed  a 
iilgher  value  was  assigned  the  Instrument  in  general, 

2.  The  total  instrument  scores  may  have  reflected 
a reaction  to  how  the  individuals  felt  about  teaching  and 
their  own  practices  rather  than  the  program  as  a labora- 
tory experience  for  interns. 

3*  The  respondents  may  have  tended  to  mark  the 
items  on  the  instrument  in  a manner  commensurate  with  their 
interest  and  entdiuslasm  for  teaching,  and  as  a result  the 
total  response  would  only  serve  to  Indicate  great  interest 
or  less.  Each  it-2m  still  has  its  value  in  relative  im- 
portance to  the  others,  in  the  item  analysis, 

4*  The  comrminlcatlon  between  the  University  and 
the  public  schools  did  not  seem  irj^egular  or  unproportionate 
with  the  item  analysis  and  area  analysis.  The  total 
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instrument  scores  and  the  paralleled  interviews  tended 
to  reflect  a level  of  feeling  rather  than  a lack  of 
c ormoonica  ti  on  • 

5.  The  case  study  data  suggest  that  if  the  in- 
struments  are  ranked  lower  because  of  the  morale  factor, 
then  the  evaluation  of  the  intern  perfornmnce  could  be  so 
influenced.  The  careful  selection  of  directing  teachers 
assumes  even  greater  i3S5>ortance, 


CHAPTER  VI 


COHCLtJSIONS  AND  RECOMMDATIONS 
Conclusions 

As  a product  of  tbs  Informtlon  discerned  from 
this  study,  the  following  conclusions  were  drawn: 

1.  The  activities  which  were  formulated  as  the 
general  expression  of  the  intern  coordinators  were  per** 
celved  by  the  interns  and  the  public  school  personnel  as 
having  the  same  general  value  to  the  same  general  degree. 
All  of  the  activities  were  classified  by  all  ths  major 
groups  within  the  upper  half  of  the  scale  which  raziged 
from  essential  to  ^essential.  The  individual  emphasis 
that  each  intern  coordinator  might  have  chosen  to  exercise 
upon  selected  activities  or  groups  of  activities  could 
not  be  perceived  in  a general  listing.  This  was  likely 
true  for  the  respondents  whose  specific  and  particular 

became  lost  in  an  average  or  a sunsaary  total, 

• 

As  a program-validation,  the  general  hi^  ranking  of  the 
collective  activities  by  the  collective  groups  serves 
quite  respectfully. 

2.  The  public  school  personnel  and  interns  as 
inilvlduals  sought  out  and  rejected  many  items  as  less 
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tlian  essential,  and  gnich  lower.  The  individual  responses 
to  activities  were  significant  only  to  the  extent  that 
each  pers(Hi  reacted  in  teras  of  his  role-perception. 
Individual  interna,  teachers,  and  principals  selected 
many  items  which  others  of  the  same  grouping  rejected, 
and  vice  versa.  The  interns  placed  greater  importance  on 
activities  which  would  help  them  to  meet  personal  problems 
of  adjustment  in  a new  school  situation.  The  directing 
teachers  also  selected  activities  which  would  help  the 
interns  to  get  adapted.  The  principals,  working  somewhat 
more  distant  from  the  Interns  than  the  directing  teachers, 
selected  activities  which  would  help  the  interns  to  develop 
professional  attitudes.  The  principals  likely  reacted  to 
the  interns  as  regular  teachers  and  made  their  selections 
on  the  same  basis  as  for  a beginning  teacher  in  the  school, 
3,  As  the  respondents  were  formed  into  groupings, 
some  distinction  began  to  appear  in  the  importance -ranking 
of  the  internship  activity  areas.  The  interns  expressed 
interests  proportionate  to  the  order  of  events  in  their 
Interaship.  They  ranked  most  activities  iiighest  which 
would  serve  them  immediately  at  the  beginning  of  the  intern- 
ship, The  interns  selected  other  activities  in  the  same 
perspective  as  they  perceived  the  internship  program# 
Activities  having  to  do  with  getting  acquainted  with  the 
school  and  the  professional  position  could  wait  \antil  they 
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wei^  needed.  The  developnaent  of  relationships  with  the 
community  was  the  last  ccaicem  of  the  interns  in  relation 
to  their  prospective  experiences  in  internship,  and  there- 
fore the  least  inijortant  of  all  the  areas  at  the  time  the 
instrunent  was  marked. 

The  directing  teachers  identified  the  ln?jortance 
of  the  activities  which  wotild  help  the  interns  make  the 
necessary  initial  adjustments,  and  followed  such  ranking 
with  the  activities  which  would  develop  good  planning 
techniques,  professional  attitudes,  and  understanding 
young  people.  The  directing  teachers  demonstrated  that 
they  too  perceived  the  internship  as  a planned  program, 
but  they  rated  the  activities  in  the  order  that  they  felt 
tiM  intern  would  need  and  should  experience  them. 

The  principals  ranked  the  activities  of  the 
internship  more  in  terms  of  ln?)ortance  of  instrinsic  worth 
than  relative  val\»  in  any  certain  time  perspective.  The 
development  of  professional  attitudes  was  ranked  first, 
while  the  n»etlng  of  personal  problems  area  was  assigned 
a lower  status,  as  if  left  for  another  place  or  time  to 
be  accomplished. 

All  of  the  groups  combined  provide  a more  complex 
summary  with  which  to  work,  but  it  is  also  more  signifi- 
cant for  the  interpretation  of  the  activities  of  the  intern- 
ship program.  The  development  of  professional  attitudes. 
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as  a group  of  activities,  was  the  greatest  concern  of 
all  the  persons  Included  in  this  study.  Over  80  per  cent 
of  the  activities  in  that  area  of  the  instrun©nt  were 
ranked  as  essential  to  tl»  ten-week  phase  of  the  intern- 
ship, This  Indicates  that  with  all  of  the  emphasis  that 
is  given  to  the  understanding  of  children,  the  meeting 
of  personal  problems,  the  development  of  effective  learn- 
ing experiences,  working  with  the  community,  and  ^tting 
acquainted  with  the  school,  there  Is  the  overshadowing 
concern  for  the  percept i«ax  that  each  intern  will  have  of 
what  is  professional  while  working  with  students,  teachers, 
and  parents.  It  suggests  that  an  esprit  6b  corps  will 

the  interns  once  they  have  signed  a contract  to 

teach. 

The  combined  respondents  ranked  the  activities 
which  deal  with  developing  effective  learning  experiences 
second,  and  assigned  88,9  per  cent  of  those  activities 
the  essential  score.  This  would  reveal  that  while  the 
interns  were  learning  to  become  teachers  3n  attitude  and 
self-perception,  there  was  great  emphasis  upon  the  pro- 
ficiency with  which  each  one  could  help  students  to  learn. 
The  proximity  of  this  area  to  the  one  which  Included 
activities  for  the  develc^ment  of  professional  attitudes 
suggests  that  each  depends  upon  the  other  for  success,  as 
the  interns  and  public  school  personnel  perceive  them. 
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Getting  acquainted  with  the  professional  position 
and  the  school,  followed  by  meeting  personal  problems, 
understanding  children  and  youth,  and  then  developing 
jrolationshlps  with  the  community,  is  the  order  of  activity- 
groups  that  the  combined  groups  created  for  all  of  the 
activities.  It  might  be  concluded  from  that  order  that 

the  internship,  as  perceived  by  all  the  groups,  should  be 

« 

more  of  a testing  site  for  professional  attlt\ide,  tech- 
nique efficiency,  and  child  study,  than  for  personal 
adjustment  and  community  study.  This  interpretation  could 
suggest  other  patterns  for  the  organization  of  the  intern-, 
ship  exi>erience, 

I|.,  m making  personal  interviews  with  the  re- 
spondents whose  instrument  scores  were  oxtreroaly  low  and 
high,  it  would  be  within  the  respectable  limits  of  gener- 
alization to  conclude  that  the  level  of  morale  and  level 
of  self -percept  ion  were  of  greater  influence  than  any 
other  factors  in.  the  ranking  of  the  activities.  Those 
persons  who  ranked  the  activities  very  low  expressed  u»ny 
personal  problems.  Job  dissatisfactions,  and  professional 
grievances.  Their  scores  had  an  over— all  low  appearance,, 
but  the  activities  and  areas  of  the  instruioents  were  in 
the  same  relative  position  as  most  of  the  other  respondents. 
Those  whose  scores  were  extrexaely  high  revealed  great 
personal  satisfaction,  professional  excitement,  and  high 
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morale,!  Fewer  negative  conanents  and  answers  were  given 
which  did  not  follow  with  optimism  and  conjecture  for 
soluti<»is  for  in5>rovements* 

5,  In5>roved  communication  amc«ig  the  cooperating 
personnel  of  the  secondary— school  internship  program  was 
not  concluded  to  be  a great  need.  Changed  losans  and 
quantitites  of  conEmmlcatlon  emerged  as  obvious  needs. 
College  coordinators  were  described  as  having  too  little 
time  to  spend  in  naimber  and 'length  of  visits.  The  number 
of  activities  expected  of  the  activities  and  the  wide 
variety  of  the  nature  of  the  activities  seemed  too  great. 
The  program  appears,  in  the  perception  of  the  subjects 
of  this  study,  to  be  in  need  of  concentration  of  effort 
and  consolidation  of  expectatlcais. 

Recommendations 

In  the  light  of  the  preceding  conclusions  and 

the  data  of  the  study,  the  following  recousaendatitais 
are  made* 

1,  The  activities  of  the  secondary-school 
internship  program  should  be  examined  by  the  college  co- 
ordinators and  incorporated  in  their  teaching  under  several 
different  approaches*  (a)  activities  of  a personal  nature 
should  appear  as  suggestions  in  the  brochures  of  the  pro- 
gram; (b)  activities  which  Involve  the  consaunlty  of  the 
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school  should  be  determined  by  the  school  in  which  the 
internship  is  made;  (c)  activities  which  involve  profes- 
sional  attitudes,  understanding  children,  and  the  develop- 
ment of  good  planning  and  teaching  methods  should  be  the 
essential  concerns  prior  to  and  during  the  internship. 

2,  The  interns  should  be  encouraged,  if  not  re- 
quired, to  make  a pre -visit  to  the  school  in  which  they 
are  to  intern,  and  get  thoroughly  familiar  with  the  pro- 
fessional position  of  the  directing  teacher  ard  the  opera- 
tional nature  of  the  public  school.  This  would  facilitate 
more  Intensive  planning  in  preparation  for  the  internship, 
and  more  Immediate  introduction  into  the  activities  at 
the  beginning  of  the  internship. 

3.  The  activities  which  involve  understanding 
children  and  youth,  and  planning  and  developing  effective 
learning  experiences  should  be  given  additional  en5)hasl3, 
by  the  college  coordinator,  at  a later  date  when  the 
internship  is  well  along  the  way.  After  the  interns  have 
started  ass\iming  classroom  duties  and  other  teaching 
obligations  they  can  begin  to  fully  identify  their  needs 
in  these  two  areas.  Seminars  which  could  be  planned  co- 
operatively by  the  interns,  directing  teachers,  and 
college  coordinators  should  be  included  as  definite  parts 
of  the  internship  program  calendar* 
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.4,  The  development  of  profeaslcxnal  attitudes 
should  be  started  by  a planned  program  in  professional 
e tildes  within  the  undergraduate  sequence  of  every  pre- 
service  teacher.  This  recommendation  is  made  in  light 
of  the  statements  consistently  marked  and  made  v;ith  regard 
to  the  felt  need  for  more  professionalism  in  teachers-" 
new  ones  as  well. 

5.  The  college  coordinators  should  be  enabled 
to  make  more  visits  to  the  public  schools,  and  to  allow 
more  time  for  each  visit.  The  activities  which  were  • 
evaluated  as  most  worthwhile  for  the  off-campus  porticai 
of  the  internship  require  much  more  supervisicai  than  that 
which  another  classj^oom  teacher  can  give.  If  the  greatest 
potentialities  of  the  internship  experience  are  to  be 
realized,  the  intern  should  be  supervised  by  experts  as 
frequently  as  possible. 

Suggested  Additional  Studies 
The  secondary  school  programs  are  constantly  under- 
going change  and  revision.  It  is  necessary,  therefore, 
for  the  secondary  school  internship  program  to  maintain 
flexibility  so  that  a realistic  approach  in  the  prepare- 
tlon  of  interns  can  be  enabled.  The  experience  in  the 
professional  situation,  which  is  the  primary  goal  of  the 
internship  program,  should  be  planned  with  regularly 
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renewed  interest  and  information  about  the  public  schools 
and  their  personnel.  With  the  need  in  mind  that  there 
must  be  consistent  and  constant  awareness  of  the  changes 
in  the  public  schools,  their  personnel,  and  their  students, 
the  following  studies  are  suggested: 

1.  A study  of  the  activities  of  the  internship 
program  in  light  of  the  perception  of  the  interns  before 
and  after  the  internship  to  determine  needs  which  are 
still  unmet. 

2.  A study  to  determine  the  effectiveness  of  the 
college  coordinator  in  helping  the  intern  during  the  ten- 
week  phase  of  the  internship. 

3.  A study  to  determine  relative  advantages  of 
intem-residence  in  the  comrmmity  of  the  school. 

A study  to  determine  the  relative  value  to 
the  intern  if  placed  in  a school  with  several  other 
interns,  or  being  placed  alone  in  a school, 

5.  A study  to  identify  the  factors  which  tend 
to  make  one  directing  teacher  consistently  more  helpful 
to  interna  than  another, 

6.  A study  to  determine  the  effect  of  financial 
strain  on  intems  and  their  success  during  internship, 

7.  A study  to  determine  the  influences  that  the 
interns  have  on  their  directing  teacher  with  regard  to 

Inproving  the  quality  of  instruction  after  the  intern  is 


gone. 


APPERDICES 
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THE  INTERN  EVAIDATION  SHEET 

Intern Date__^ 

Directing  Teacher  School^^^^^ 

PROGRESS  REPORT 

1,  Meeting  Personal  Probleas 
Achievements: 

Heeds : 

2,  Understanding  Children  and  Youth 
Achievements: 

Heeds: 

3*  Developing  Relationships  with  Coimnunlty 
Achievements: 

Needs: 

Planning  and  Developing  Effective  Learning  Experiences 
Achievements : 

Needs: 

5*  Developing  Professional  Attitudes 
Achievements: 


Needs: 


APPEaiDIX  B 


INTERN 


SamkFCZ  PARAGRAPH  OP  PROGRESS  SHEET 
. DATE 


DIRECTING  TEACHER 


SCHOOL 


APPENDIX  C 


THE  SECONDARY-SCHOOL  INTERJTSHIP  STUDY 
INTERVIEW  DATA  FORM 


Kind  or  C6i*tiricat6  s provisional * 'tompopax'v 

graduate  , post  graduate  ^ oth«=»r 


Reasons  for  exceptional  certificate:  needed  profes- 

- » subject  matter 

genex^l  ^ tovm^rd  what  degree 

certificate  , — 


Ctirrent  college  work  being  pursued:  professional 

subject  matter , general  , toward  what  dfignAfl  * 

certificate , 


Where  educated 
degrees  ard  dates 


Years  experience  . eradea 

positions 


subjects 


Places  taught 


no,  years 
, no,  years 
, no,  years 


Experience  other  than  teaching 

„ , — no,  years 


Marital  status 


children ages 


Future  plans 


Attitude  towajd  present  position 
px*esent  locatirai  previous 

reasons  expressed 


locations 


,9 

9 
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11*  Opinions: 

A,  What  changes  would  you  like  to  see  made  in  the 
school  systems  in  general? 


B*  What  changes  would  you  like  to  see  made  in  your 
present  positicai?  , , 


C,  What  changes  in  education  have  you  seen  which 
are  to  your  likinrt 


D.  What  changes  have  you  seen  in  education  tdiioh 
are  not  to  your  liking? 


12*  How  many  interns  have  you  had?  ’ Have  you  had  the 
intern  directing  course? . 


13*  What  Is  your  biggest  gripe  about  education  today? 


Ik*  Do  you  have  any  sixggestlons  for  the  in^rovemsnt  of  the 
internship  program? 


15.  COMMENTS : 


16*  Have  you  had  the  intem-dlrecting  course? 


17  * How  many  interns  have  you  had? 


APPENDIX  D 


IHTERimiP-ACTIVITY  IHSTFJMENT 

A STDDY  OP  THE  SECONDARY-SCHOOL 
IHTEMSHIP  PROGRAM 


Nam©  ■ School 


City  Position 

The  primary  goal  of  the  secondary-school  internship 
is  commonly  understood  as  experience  in  the  actual  profes- 
sicHial  situation. 

The  secondary-school  internship  program  is  the 
product  of  the  efforts  of  many  people — public  school  per- 
sonnel, college  professors,  college  students,  and  others. 

To  maintain  the  program  in  a manner  befiting  the  r^eds  of 
the  times  and  the  interns,  it  is  necessary  to  make  evalua- 
tions and  revisions  frequently.  This  checklist  is  part  of 
a study  which  is  being  mad©  in  the  hope  that  any  new  facts 
about  and  characteristics  of  the  secondary-school  internship 
program  can  be  discovered  and  considered  in  future  planning. 

The  various  items  on  this  list  are  practices  in 
which  the  interns  frequently  engage  to  help  enable  them  to 
successfully  ccxaplete  their  internship.  All  of  the  items  on 
the  list  are  likely  valuable  to  sorae  extent  to  most  of  the 
interns . The  value  of  each  item  DDRIRQ  THE  TEN -WEEK  PHASE 
of  the  internship,  however,  may  not  be  considered  the  same 
by  all  people  working  in  and  with  the  intern  program.  Many 
of  the  activities  in  which  interns  engage  might  very  well 
be  leaxned  ai^  place  or  another  cime.  It  la  the 

purpose  of  this  portion  of  the  study  of  the  secondary-school 
internship  program  to  learn  the  relative  value  that  vdll  be 
given  to  the  various  items  by  representatives  of  the  public 
schools • 

Please  imrk  each  item  according  to  the  directions, 
keeping  in  mind  that  each  mark  is  only  an  assignrasnt  of  value 
to  ths  item  as  to  its  Importance  as  a part  of  the  TEN-WEEK 
PHASE  of  the  internship  experience  only. 


Ikl 


Mark  tbs  Items  aa  follovs; 

Essential  during  the  TEN**WEEK  PHASE  of  Internship 

""  in  t'liB school  

Fairly  val\pible  during  the  TSH-V/EEK  PHASE  of  ‘ ‘ 
internship  in  the  school 
Of  little  value  during  the  TEH-%ffilK  PHASE  of 
Internslilp  liti  the  school 
ITnessentlal  during  the  TEN-V/EEK  PHASE  of 
internship  In  the  school  


k 

3 

2 
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The  secondary-school  Intern  should  engage  In  as 
many  worthwhile  experiences  and  ptxrsuits  as  possible  in 
an  effort  to  enhance  himself  to  the  optirmim  degree. 


A,  In  the  area  of  meeting  personal  problems,  the  Intern 
should: 

1.  Learn  to  give  evidence  of  self-directed  originality, 

2,  Assume  some  responsibility  vol-mtarily, 

3*  Learn  to  avoid  making  the  same  mistake  too  often, 

1}.,  Learn  to  accept  and  grow  from  criticism. 

5*  Learn  to  give  proper  emotioiml  response  to  groups, 

6,  Learn  to  maintain  cheerful^  self-confident  attitude 
and  shov;  desirable  qualities  of  leadership, 

7 • Cultivate  and  maintain  an  appropriate  sense  of 
humor, 

8,  Learn  proper  posture, 

9,  Learn  appropriate  dress  and  neatness, 

10,  Learn  to  regulate  voice  to  siilt  the  place  and 
occasion, 

11,  Cultivate  animation  and  enthusiasm. 

12,  Learn  to  be  well  poised  and  z^laxed, 

13*  Practice  .mf ailing  oeurtesy  to  pupils  and 
colleagues, 

ll}..  Learn  to  keep  presence  of  mind  in  emergencies. 
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15*  Learn  to  display  energy,  vitality,  and  good 
health  habits  at  all  tl^s* 

16.  Learn  to  adjust  to  new  problems  with  intelligence 
and  good  judgement. 

17.  Learn  a style  of  teaching  of  his  own. 

18.  Make  a seating  chart  for  each  of  the  classes. 

19.  Find  and  make  a record  of  the  home  telephone 
number  of  the  principal  and  directing  teacher 
for  unforseen  personal  emergencies. 


B.  In  the  area  of  understanding  children  and  the 

intern  should: 

20,  Learn  to  be  aware  of  pupil  reactions. 

21,  Cultivate  the  ability  to  observe  the  individual 
differences  of  pupils  with  respect  to  social  level, 
emotional  level,  mental  level,  and  physical  level 
of  maturity. 

22,  Practice  working  with  pupils  of  various  socio- 
economic backgrounds. 

23,  Have  some  prpictlce  in  testing  the  achievement 
of  pupils, 

24,  Make  scans  anecdotal  records  of  the  reactions  of 
several  pupils, 

25,  Practice  seeking-out  catises  of  behavior  difficulties, 

26,  Leam  to  diagnose  the  causes  of  many  of  the  problems 
of  pupils  throu^  observation,  records,  and  personal 
contact, 

27,  tJse  the  cumulative  records  to  attain  proficiency  in 
the  diagnosing  of  pupil  behavior, 

28,  Keep  all  the  daily  records  for  sufficient  time  to 
leam  the  entire  process* 

29,  Assist  in  bringing  the  cumulative  records  of  a few 
individuals  up  to  date. 
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30,  Accuraulat©  source  jnaterials  for  his  teaching 
fields, 

31,  Accuimlate  source  materials  for  a wide  range 
of  maturity  levels, 

32,  Work  directly  with  some  students  as  individuals, 

33*  Invite  and  use  visitors  as  resotirce  people, 

34»  Help  plan  and  conduct  at  least  on©  study  trip, 

35 • Practice  evaluating  field  trips  individually  and 
vdth  the  students. 

36,  Experience  tying  past  experiences  and  work  to  the 
present  activities,  as  well  as  those  to  come, 

37,  Atten5>t  to  give  unaccepted  students  a chance  to 
excel  in  some  way  before  the  class, 

38,  Participate  in  several  co-curricular  or  extra- 
class activities, 

39*  Discuss  co-curricular  activities  vdth  students 

during  the  noon  period,  before,  and  after  school, 

I4.O.  Provide  many  <^portunltles  for  pupils  to  make 
choices  of  projects, 

1}.1.  Practice  stimulating  democratic  practices  throxigh 
committee  activities  and  activities  initiated, 
planned,  and  evaluated  by  the  pupils, 

I42,  Learn  to  cultivate  mutual  respect  between  himself 
and  the  pupils, 

43.  Learn  to  foxmiulate  problejas  around  pupil  needs, 

interests,  aixi  objectives  in  terms  of  understandings, 
skills,  and  attitudes  to  be  developed, 

44*  Loam  to  take  problems  for  study  from  pupil  experi- 
ences and  environment. 

45*  Learn  to  plan  activities  to  utilize  and  develop 
artistic  and  mechanical  ability  of  pupils, 

46,  Practice  guiding  pupils  to  plan,  carry  out,  and 
evaluate  activities. 


47.  Loam  to  help  pupils  to  see  the  relationship 
of  activities  to  recognized  needs* 

48.  Make  tentative  plans  with  pupils  to  culminate 
activities  with  play,  exhibit,  and  'other  events, 
leaving  decision  to  the  pupils. 

49.  Learn  to  listen  to  both  sides  of  student  arguments 
and  investigate  thoroughly  before  expressing  an 
oplnlrai, 

50.  Learn  to  see  the  ’’student's  side”  of  problems 
and  issues* 

51.  Ijoam  to  maintain  a vocabulary  level  commensurate 
with  the  level  of  the  pupils  being  taught* 

52.  Learn  about  student  govemn©nt  and  student  * 
activities* 

53.  Observe  students  in  lunchroom,  the  playground,  etc, 

54.  Read  colium  of  your  school  in  local  paper  to  keep 
up  with  student  activities. 


In  the  area  of  developi^  relationships  with  the  com-’ 
munlty*  the  intern  should: 

55.  Engage  in  some  study  which  Involves  the  community 
of  the  school* 

56.  Join  in  a few  social  activities  of  the  community- 
civic  programs,  lodge  and  church. functions,  etc* 

57.  Visit  with  a few  parents  when  chance  meetings 
facilitate  it. 

58.  Visit  in  a few  homes  of  students  (with  directing 
teacher)  • 

59.  Study  some  of  the  coamaanity  activities, 

60.  Take  part  in  some  coimaunity  activities  while  there 
fund  drives,  civic  programs,  etc* 

61.  Learn  resources  of  the  community. 

62*  Attend  at  least  one  Parent-Teacher  Association 
meeting  (if  invited). 
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D.  In  the  area  of  planning  and  d»iwiloplng:  effective 
learning  experi^cet.  phe  infajm  should t 

63*  Collect  helpful  raaterials  In  varied  areas  of  cur- 
rlculuitt  for  personal  files. 

64*  Engage  In  teacher-pupil  planning  activities* 

65.  Experience  surveying  needs  and  interests  of  pupils 
with  the  directing  teacher. 

66.  Thoroughly  master  the  skill  of  exploring  and  care- 
fully outlining  content  to  Insure  coverage  of  im- 
portant learning, 

67.  Leam  to  plan  subject  matter  so  that  it  is  inte- 
grated or  related  to  the  other  subject  areas* 

68.  Leam  to  make  plans  that  are  informative  and 
flexible , 

69.  I^am  to  modify  plans  to  incorporate  pupil  sug- 
gestions* 

70*  Leam  to  help  pupils  to  devote  skills  through 
meaningful  situations. 

71*  Collect  work  samples  of  pupils  for  later  comparisons* 

72,  Leam  to  cut  stencils  and  other  duplicating  tnaster 
sheets. 

73.  Leam  to  operate  duplicating  machines. 

74*  Leam  to  operate  several  pieces  of  axidlo-visual 
aid  equipment. 

75*  Formulate  major  aims  and  problems  with  directing 
teacher  and  pupils  in  light  of  pupil  needs  and 
interests. 

76.  Leam  to  develop  the  interest  of  the  students  by 
display  or  resources  and  supplementary  heading 
matter. 

77 • Leam  to  capitalize  on  class  interest  in  recent 
current  events. 

78,  Leam  to  enable  productive  activity  to  grow  out 
of  pupil  discussion. 
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79.  Learn  to  encoxiragB  students  to  look  ahead  to 
an  unsolved  problem  which  might  arise  in  class 
di8cussion““to  be  used  for  the  next  lesson. 

So,  Practice  supplementing  direct  experiences  with 
vicarious  ones,  and  vice  versa, 

81.  Learn  to  provide  experiencss  in  fundamental 
skills  geared  to  the  maturation  level  of  the 
pupil. 

82.  Learn  to  make  drills  purposeful  and  xmderstandable 
by  pupils, 

83.  Learn  to  stress  utility  values  of  subject  matter. 

84.  Loam  to  help  pupils  to  explain  what  they  are 
doing  and  why. 

85.  Learn  to  prepare  and  present  programs  which  give 
training  in  creativity  or  originality. 

86.  Learn  to  foster  aesthetic  values  by  providing 
for  participation  in  aesthetic  experiences, 

87.  Learn  to  encourage  the  pupils  to  appreciate  the 
work  of  others. 

88.  Practice  guiding  group  cooperation  in  setting  up 
work  and  social  standards  which  can  serve  as  bases 
for  group  and  individual  evaluation, 

89.  Leara  to  arrange  for  individuals,  conanittees,  and 
small  groups  to  share  experiences  and  assume 
responsibilities , 

90.  Loam  to  guide  pupils  in  developing  skills  in 
order  to  participate  in  activities  and  to  con- 
tribute to  discussions, 

91.  Learn  to  help  pupils  to  work  cooperatively  in 
groups  but  also  give  attention  to  individual 
aptitudes  and  interests. 

92.  Learn  to  have  freedom  of  movement  so  that 
teacher-discipline  can  give  way  to  self-discipline, 

93.  Learn  to  help  pupils  develop  desirable  worfc  habits 
Independently, 


9l4-.  Leam  to  participate  as  a raersber  of  a group 
and  move  freely  about  the  room  to  advise, 
listen,  and  interpret. 

95*  Provide  for  the  development  of  individual  £aid 
group  projects, 

96,  Leam  to  initiate  and  plan  curricular  experiences 
with  little  help  from  the  directing  teacher* 

97.  Help  initiate  assembly  programs  and  exhibits  of 
work  as  cooperative  teacher-pupil  activities. 

98,  Get  a thorou^  knowledge  of  the  subject  matter  to 
be  taught  dtirlng  internship. 

99.  Get  a thorough  knowledge  of  textbooks,  materials, 
and  state  bulletins  used  as  subject  matter  guides 
for  the  classes, 

100,  Leam  to  raalce  intelligent  provisions  for  drill, 

101,  Observe  the  teaching  of  several  teachers  as  well 
as  the  directing  teacher, 

102,  Observe  the  teaching  of  subjects  other  than  his  own, 

103,  Get  acquainted  with  classroom  materials  on  hand  such 
as  extra  reference  books,  files,  maps,  etc, 

lOh*  Look  over  directing  teacher *s  plana  and  tests, 

105,  Study  a set  of  student  papers  noting  errors,  hand- 
writing, etc. 

106*  Study  student  report  cards,  forms,  grades,  etc,  ' 

107.  Investigate  school  records. 


E,  In  the  area  of  developing  professional  attitudes  ths 
intern  should: 

108,  Attend  at  least  one  meeting  of  all  ths  professional 
groups  attended  by  the  directing  teacher. 

109.  Develop  a keen  desire  to  Increase  own  knowledge 
volimtarily. 
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110,  Become  resourceful,  full  of  initiative,  and 
interested  in  all  school  functions, 

111,  Learn  to  have  pride  and  to  express  that  pride 
in  the  teaching  profession, 

112,  Learn  the  value  of  lisyalty  to  colleagues. 

113 • Learn  to  gain  enthusiasm  about  the  work  of  the 
teaching  professicai. 

Il4»  Learn  to  accept  criticism  from  the  directing 
teacher  as  something  constructive, 

115*  Learn  to  be  syapathetic  and  understanding  in 
relationships  with  pupils, 

116,  Keep  abreast  of  current  developments  in  subject 
fields, 

117,  Learn  to  keep  information  about  pupils  confidential, 

118,  Be  of  some  service  to  the  directing  teacher,  the 
school,  and  the  comnunity, 

119,  Keep  keenly  interested  in  being  informed  on  edu- 
cational trends, 

120,  Plan  observations  caa  a positive  basis  so  that  he 
is  looking  for  method — not  weakness  in  the  teacher 
being  observed. 

121,  Spend  some  time  with  ths  disciplinary  officer  of 
the  school  to  observe  and  become  acquainted  with 
the  natur<e  and  procedures  of  the  job, 

122,  Help  the  directing  teacher  on  ’’duty”  shifts  before, 
during,  and  after  school. 

123,  Spend  some  time  each  day  in  the  teacher’s  lounge 
observing  professional  behavior  and  rapport, 

124*  Accept  a few  personal  Invltatlcais  from  faculty 
members  for  social  evenings  during  internship, 

125,  Spend  a half-day  in  the  principal’s  office, 

126,  Learn  to  exhibit  respect  for  school  rules  and 
regulations  in  the  presence  of  the  students. 
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P*  In  the  ai?ea  of  getting  acquainted  wlt^  the' tt^feaslonal 
position  and  scnooi  oi^ratian.  t!he  intern  aii8ttI5t 

127.  Study  an  old  yearbook  to  learn  who* a who, 

128,  Keep  tba  attendance  register  and  aiake  at.  least 
one  monthly  report  from  It, 

129*  Attend  as  itsany  school  functions  as  tln^  permits, 

130.  Visit  another  school  during  internship  to  know 
the  character  of  raox*e  than  <me  school, 

131*  Study  the  stiident  handbook  and  the  faculty  hand- 
book if  available, 

132,  Become  familiar  with  the  school  plant, 

133*  Meet  other  faculty  members. 

134*  Meet  and  talk  with  the  principal  regarding  such 
things  as  policy  on  discipline,  faculty  laee tings, 
policy  on  tardiness  and  absences,  schedules,  and 
school  curriculum, 

135*  Assume  responsibility  for  reading  the  dally 
bulletin  and  taking  attendance. 

136,  Ifeet  members  of  the  custodial  department. 

137*  Get  acquainted  with  school  health  services  and 
personnel. 

138.  Meet  the  county  supervisor  and  become  acquainted 
with  his  services. 

139.  Meet  the  school  secretary  and  find  out  about 
duplicating  facilities, 

140 i Visit  the  library  and  discuss  with  the  librarian 
the  use  of  library  facilities. 

141.  Get  acquainted  with  audio-visual  policies  and 
facilities, 

142,  Meet  the  lunchroom  workers  and  dietician, 

l43*  Find  out  what  special  services,  such  as  speech 
correction,  are  available. 
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PLEASE  ENTER  ANY  ADDITIONAL  ITEMS  WHICH  YOU  THINK  HAVE  NOT 
BUT  SHOUTD  BE  INCLUDED  IN  THIS  LIST 

IIU}-. 

145.  

ll|6.  

lli7. 

II1.8.  

li^9.  

150.  


Please  bear  in  mind  that  the  Items  In  this  list  are 
not  being  ranked  according  to  intrinsic  value.  They  are  only 
being  v;eighted  for  their  relative  worth  as  a part  of  the  TEN- 
WEEK  PHASE  of  the  secondary-school  internship  program. 


Comments] 
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APPElbiX  E 

PERSONAL  INVENTORY  SHEET 

UNIVERSITY  OP  FLORIDA 
College  of  Education 


Date 


Naim  of  Intern 


Personal  Inventory 

Assignments  for  internship  are  made  care- 
fully so  that  we  can  meet,  as  nearly  as 
possible,  the  needs  of  each  student,  Will 
you  please  help  us  in  this  assignment  by 
filling  out  the  statemsnts  listed  below. 

The  Information  vdll  be  used  for  guidance  Photograph 

purposes  o^y,  and  v:ill  ^ k^t  confidential. 

One  copy  of  tnis  pers<»ial  '4ata  siieet  Wi'lX  ' 
remain  on  file  hero  at  the  University.  The 
other  copy  will  be  sent  to  your  directing 
teacher.  Please  write  freely  and  frankly 
on  the  following  items s 


I,  Personal  Pacts  and  History 
Mr, 

1,  Name  Hiss 

Mrs. 

last  ™ ' ' Tlrst  middle 

2,  Home  Address 

ssiCT — : 

Telephone 

3,  University  Address^ 


k. 

5. 


Place  of  birth 
Age VJeight 


Telephone 


Height 
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6.  Do  you  ®3tpoct  to  be  enrolled  In  Advanced  Military 
during  your  intemshipT 

VJbat  military  science  have  you  had?  

What  is  your  present  military  status?__ 

7 • From  what  high  school  did  you  graduate? 

8.  What  elementary  school(s)  did  you  attend? 

School  and  place Dates 

School  and  place^ Dates  

9.  Do  you  have  access  to  regular  use  of  a oar? 

10,  V/hat  is  your  marital  status? 

single married widow  or  v/idower 

11*  If  married,  give  the  name  of  husband  or  wife  and 
occupa  tlon , 


12,  If  you  are  married,  hotv'  many  children  do  you  have? 

13*  What  are  their  ages? 

ll|.*  What  provisions  are  made  for  your  children  while 
you  are  Interning? 

15 • Give  your  parents*  names  and  occupations. 

Father 

Mother 

16*  Give  tl^  names  of  your  brothers  and  sisters  and 
their  ages, 

17*  Tell  some  activities  that  you  and  your  family  en1ov 
doing  together* 
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l8.  Make  a statement  about  the  type  of  home  comrmanlty 
In  i.h,lch  you  live.  


19.  Describe  the  type  of  community  in  which  you  lived  as 
a child  or  where  you  received  the  greater  part  of 
your  public  school  education. 


20.  State  your  church  preference . 

21,  What  travel  experiences  have  you  had? 


22,  In  vfhat  work  experiences  have  you  engaged? 


23,  What  Job,  if  any,  are  you  holding  now?  (Give  a 
number  of  hours  devoted  to  it  and  work  schedule.) 


II,  Give  a general  statement  of  your  health  and  physical 
defects  (if  any) 


III,  Hake  a statement  as  to  hot-?  you  are  financing  your  college 
education. 

IV,  Write  briefly  of  your  college  experiences: 

1,  What  colleges  have  you  attended? 


Institution 


Dates 


2.  Have  you  been  admitted  to  the  Advanced  Professional 
Sequence  of  the  College  of  Education? 

3.  Who  Is  your  counselor? 

Ij..  When  do  you  expect  to  graduate?  Mmth Year 


5*  What  subjects  do  you  enjoy  most  In  college? 

6,  In  vrhat  subject  field (s)  will  you  be  certified  when 
you  gradxiate?  


7#  In  vrhat  clubs  and  social  groups  do  you  take  part  or 
have  taken  part? 


8,  What  offices  have  you  held  and  what  honors  have  you  won 
in  high  school  and  in  college?  


What  are  your  special  interests? 

1.  The  type  of  books  you  like  to  read 

2.  Your  favorite  magazines 

3.  Your  favorite  newspaper  and  the  section  most  frequently 
read 


1|.«  The  kind  of  movies  you  px*efer  

5*  Your  favorite  radio  and  television  pro grama 

6.  The  kind  of  sports  you  like  and  in  which  you  engage 

7.  The  musical  instrument  you  play,  if  any. 

8.  Other  special  interests  . 
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VI*  List  belov;  any  of  the  crafts  in  vrhich  you  would 

like  to  guide  students , such  as  clay,  metal,  paints, 
wood,  paper,  soap,  leather,  reed  and  native  materials. 


VH.  What  clubs  would  you  like  to  help  sponsor  with  the 
teacher? 


VIII.  List  kinds  of  experiences  which  you  would  Ilk©  the 
Intemship  to  provide  for  you. 


IX,  Give  any  pi*evlous  experiences  you  have  had  with 

children  or  youth  and/or  pi*©vloua  teaching  experiences, 
(IhcltJde  Sunday  School  teaching.  Boy  Scout  or  Girl 
Scout  work,  and  other  comrmmity  participation.) 


X,  Why  did  you  choose  teaching  as  a professicai? 


XI,  What  are  your  plans  after  internship? 

Do  you  plan  to  teach? 

If  so,  when? 

In  what  type  of  community  would  you  like  to  teach? 


APPENDIX  P 
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AST  TETTER 

THE  ASSOCIATION  FOR  STUDENT  TEACHING 


Harch  7,  1958 


Mr.  W,  H.  Pickens 

Graduate  Assistant 

Department  of  Secondary  Education 

University  of  Florida 

Gainesville,  Florida 

Dear  Mr,  Pickens: 

Dr.  Patterson  foj^warded  your  letter  of  Decen^er  17  to 
this  office  and  requested  that  I respond  to  It,  I 
delayed  the  response  to  your  reqtaest  until  I had  had  a 
chance  to  have  our  Executive  Coiaailttee  arrive  at  a de- 
cision as  to  whether  or  not  our  publications  did  of- 
ficially represent  The  Association's  point  of  view  con- 
cerning basic  objectives. 

The  Executive  Cormalttee  met  In  Chicago  last  vreek  and  I 
presented  your  request  and  the  problem  to  them.  After 
much  deliberation  the  Executive  Committee  reconstiended 
that  I report  to  you  and  other  similar  requests  that 
this  Association  does  not  yet  have  one  official  position 
concerning  basic  objectives.  Therefore,  we  could  not 
give  you  peralsslon  to  make  any  such  staten»nt  In  your 
study. 

Recognizing  this  serious  weakness  In  our  pro5^rara,  the 
Executive  Coimnlttee  charged  an  ad  hoc  committee  to 
develop  a set  of  guiding  principles  and  a statement  of 
philosophy  for  this  Association.  This  committee  was 
organized  only  last  year  and  althou^  they  have  had  two 
meetings  have  not  produced  anything  to  present  to  the 
membership  and  to  the  Executive  Board, 

I am  enclosing  a copy  of  a statement  entitled  ”A  High 
Quality  Student  Teaching  Program"  which  Is  an  outline 
of  a more  complete  statement  produced  by  a group  of  II8 
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Mr.  W,  R,  Plokens  March  7,  1958 


participants  at  the  Spearfish,  South  Dakota  Workshop  of 
The  Association  for  Student  Teaching.  The  sta tenant  was 
prepared  by  Dr,  Dwight  K,  Curtis  and  Dr,  A,  C,  Moon  and 
has  been  used  as  the  center  of  discussion  in  the  regional 
NCTEPS  conferences  and  will  serve  at  the  national  HGTEPS 
conferences  at  Bowling  Green, Ohio,  this  summer.  This 
statement  could  be  used  if  you  made  it  clear  that  it  was 
not  the  official  position  of  The  Association  for  Student 
Teaching  but  was  submitted  for  the  Associaticaa  at  the 
request  of  the  president,  Thomas  D.  Horn,  to  be  used  for 
these  NCTEPS  conferences. 

This  response  is  late  and,  as  I recall  ray  graduate  days, 
these  dalaya  are  irritating  and  for  that  I am  sorry. 

You  can  understand  that  I was  unable  to  make  any  response 
to  yoiir  request  until  after  the  meeting  of  our  Executive 
Con^ttee,  If  you  have  further  qi^stions,  do  not  hesitate 
to  write.  One  thing--I  would  like  to  have  the  opportunity 
to  see  how  you  Identify  and  recognize  this  statement  for 
your  study  before  you  actually  publish  it,  I would  not 
want  any  mls\mderstanding  to  cause  the  Executive  Committee 
of  The  Association  to  be  disturbed. 

Cordially  yours. 


/s/  Alfred  C,  Moon 
Alfred  C.  Mocaa 
Executive  Secretary 
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RANK-ORDER  OP  ITEMS  AS  PERCEIVED  BY 
THE  SECONDARY-SCHOOL  INTERNS 


91;.  Loam  to  participate  as  a member  of  a group 
and  move  freely  about  the  room  to  advise, 
listen,  and  Interpret. 

97.  Help  initiate  assembly  programs  and  exhibits 
of  work  as  cooperative  teacher-pupil  activi- 
ties. 

100*  Learn  to  make  intelligent  provisions  for  drill. 

76.  Learn  to  develop  the  Interest  of  the  students 
by  displays  or  z*esotirces  and  supplementary 
^reading  matter. 

66,  Thoroughly  master  the  skill  of  exploring  and 
carefully  outlining  content  to  insure  coverage 
of  Important  learning, 

13.  Practice  unfailing  courtesy  to  pupils  and 
colleagues. 

57.  Visit  with  a few  parents  when  chance  meetings 
facilitate  it, 

67 , Loam  to  plan  subject  matter  so  that  it  is 
integrated  or  related  to  the  other  subject 
areas. 

68,  Learn  to  make  plans  tjhat  are  informative  and 
flexible . 

70,  Learn  to  help  pupils  to  develop  skills  throu^ 
xosanlngful  situations, 

65,  Exi>erlence  surveying  needs  and  interests  of 
pupils  with  the  directing  teacher. 

69,  Learn  to  modify  plans  to  incorporate  pupil 
8\iggostlons, 

89.  Leam  to  arrange  for  individuals,  committees, 
and  small  groups  to  share  experiences  and 
assume  responsibilities. 
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l|-3»  Leam  to  formulate  problems  around  pupil 
needs.  Interests,  and  objectives  in  terras 
of  \mderstandlngs,  skills,  and  attitudes 
to  be  developed. 

133*  Mset  other  faculty  menibers. 

19  • Find  and  raake  a x^cord  of  the  home  telephone 
number  of  the  principal  and  directing  teacher 
for  unforseen  personal  emergencies, 

116.  Keep  abreast  of  current  developments  in 
subject  fields. 

UO,  Provide  many  opportunities  for  pupils  to  make 
choices  of  projects. 

71.  Collect  work  san^jles  of  pupils  for  later  com- 
parisons , 

123.  Spend  some  time  each  day  in  the  teacher's 
. lounge  observing  professional  behavior  and 
rapport , 

142,  Meet  the  lunchroom  workers  and  dietician. 

32.  leam  to  make  drills  purposeful  and  under- 
standable by  pupils. 

90,  Leam  to  guide  pupils  in  developing  skllla 
in  order  to  particip«ite  in  activities  and  to 
contribute  to  discussions. 

62.  Attend  at  least  one  Parent-Teacher  Association 
• meeting  (if  invited). 

117.  Leam  to  keep  Information  about  pupils  con- 
fidential, 

13^.  Meet  and  talk  with  the  principal  regarding 

such  things  as  policy  on  discipline,  faculty 
raee tings,  policy  on  tardirwss  and  absences, 
schedules,  and  school  curriculum. 

28,  Keep  all  the  dally  records  for  sufficient 
time  to  leam  the  entire  process. 

95*  Provide  for  the  development  of  individual  and 
group  projects. 
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29.  Assist  in  bringing  the  cuimilative  records 
of  a few  individuals  up  to  date. 

30.  Accuimilate  source  Materials  for  his  teaching 
in  fields. 

81.  Learn  to  provide  experiences  in  fvmdamental 
skills  geared  to  the  inatiiratlon  level  of 
the  pupil, 

78.  Learn  to  enable  productive  activity  to  grow 
out  of  pupil  discussion, 

137*  Got  accpaainted  with  school  health  services 
sund  personnel, 

77,  Learn  to  capitalize  on  class  interest  in 
recent  current  events, 

93.  Learn  to  help  pupils  develop  desirable  work 
habits  independently. 

140,  Visit  the  library  and  discuss  with  the  librarian 
the  use  of  library  facilities. 

Practice  guiding  pupils  to  plan,  carry  out, 
and  evaluate  activities, 

98.  Got  a thorotigh  knowledge  of  the  subject  matter 
to  be  taught  during  internship, 

112,  Learn  the  value  of  loyalty  to  colleagues* 

122.  Help  the  directing  teacher  on  "duty”  shifts 
before,  during,  and  after  school, 

36,  Experience  tying  past  experiences  and  work  to 
the  present  activities,  as  well  as  those  to 
come  • 

50,  Learn  to  see  the  "student’s  side"  of  problems 
and  issues* 

61f.  Engage  in  teacher-pupil  planning  activities. 

l^l.  Get  acquainted  with  audio-visual  policies  and 
facilities, 

91.  Learn  to  help  pupils  to  work  cooperatively  in 
groups  but  also  give  attention  to  individual 
aptitudes  and  Interests. 
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111,  Learn  to  have  pride  and  to  express  that 
pride  in  the  teaching  profession. 

31,  Accumulate  source  mterials  for  a wide 
range  of  maturity  levels, 

l|.5»  Learn  to  plan  activities  to  utilize  and 
develop  artistic  and  mechanical  ability 
of  pupils • 

60.  Take  part  in  some  community  activities 

while  there-- fvind  drives,  civic  programs, 
etc, 

63.  Collect  helpful  materials  in  varied  areas 

of  curriculum  for  personal  files.  ' J 

106.  St\idy  student  report  cards,  forms,  grades,  etc, 

58.  Visit  in  a few  homes  of  students  (with  direct- 
ing teacher) . 

115,  Learn  to  be  syn^athetic  and  ujaderstanding  in 
relationships  with  pupils. 

130,  Visit  another  school  during  internship  to 
know  the  character  of  more  than  one  school. 

99,  Get  a thorough  knowledge  of  textbooks,  materials, 
and  state  bulletins  used  as  subject  matter 
guides  for  the  classes, 

103,  Get  acquainted  with  classroom  materials  on  hand 
such  as  extra  reference  books,  files,  maps,  etc, 

Ijll,.  Learn  to  take  problems  for  study  from  pupil 
experiences  and  envlrcjnment , 

131,  Assume  responsibility  for  reading  the  dally 
bulletin  and  taking  attendance, 

32.  Work  directly  with  some  students  as  Individuals . 

79,  Learn  to  encourage  students  to  look  ahead  to 
an  unsolved  problem  which  might  arise  in  class 
discussion— to  bo  used  for  the  next  lesson. 

38,  Participate  in  several  co-curricular  or  extra- 
class activities. 

16,  Learn  to  adjust  to  new  problems  with  intel- 
ligence and  good  Judgement. 
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75*  Pormalate  major  alms  and  problems  with 
directing  teacher  and  pupils  in  light 
of  pupil  needs  and  interests, 

« 

37.  Attempt  to  give  tmaccepted  students  a chance 
to  excel  in  some  way  before  the  class. 

39*  Discuss  co“currlcular  activities  with 

students  during  the  noon  period,  before,  and 
after  school, 

113*  Learn  to  gain  enthusiasm  about  the  work  of 
the  teaching  profession. 

"■V 

124.  Accept  a few  p«rsc»ial  Invitations  from  faculty 
memt^rs  for  social  evenings  during  Internship, 

131  i Study  the  student  handbook  arwl  tbs  faculty 
handbook  if  available, 

20.  Learn  to  be  aware  of  pupil  reactions, 

139.  Meet  -the  school  secretary  and  find  out  about 
duplicating  facilities, 

26,  Learn  to  diagnose  the  causes  of  many  of  the 
problems  of  pupils  through  observation, 
records,  and  personal  contact, 

41.  Practice  stimulating  democratic  practices 
throu^  committee  activities  and  activities 
initiated,  pliuined,  and  evaluated  by  the 
pupils . 

61,  Learn  resources  of  the  community. 

15.  Learn  to  display  energy,  vitality,  and  good 
health  habits  at  all  times. 

25,  Practice  seeking-out  causes  of  behavior  dif- 
ficulties, 

83,  Learn  to  stress  utility  values  of  subject  matter, 

118,  Be  of  some  service  to  the  directing  teacher,  the 
school,  and  the  community, 

136,  Meet  members  of  the  custodial  department, 

12,  Learn  to  be  well  poised  and  relaxed. 
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52*  Learn  about  student  govemraent  and  student 
activities, 

96,  Leajm  to  initiate  and  plan  curricular  experi- 
ences with  little  help  from  the  directing 
teacher, 

10,  Learn  to  regulate  voice  to  suit  the  place  and 
occasion, 

22,  Practice  working  with  pupils  of  various  socio- 
economic backgrounds, 

92,  Leai^  to  have  freedom  of  movement  so  that 
teacher-discipline  can  give  way  to  self- 
discipline, 

121,  Spend  some  time  with  the  disciplinaxT-  officer 
of  the  school  to  observe  and  become  acquainted 
with  the  nature  8uid  procedures  of  the  job, 

11,  Cultivate  animation  and  enthuaiasm, 

51,  Learn  to  maintain  a vocabulary  level  conaiMn- 
surate  with  the  level  of  the  pupils  being 
taught . 

55,  Engage  in  some  study  which  Involves  the  comr 
nainity  of  the  school. 

129,  Attend  as  many  school  functions  as  time  permits. 

27.  Use  the  cumulative  records  to  attain  proficiency 
in  the  diagnosing  of  pupil  behavior, 

56,  Join  in  a few  social  activities  of  the  comrmmlty 
—civic  programs,  lodge  and  church  functions, 
etc. 

7l|,.  Leam  to  operate  several  pieces  of  aiidlo-visual 
aid  equipment, 

73,  Leam  to  operate  duplicating  machines. 

84.  Leam  to  help  pupils  to  explain  what  they  are 
doing  and  why. 

126,  Leam  to  exhibit  respect  for  school  rules  and 
regulations  in  the  presence  of  the  students, 

17,  Leam  a style  of  teaching  of  his  own. 
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23.  Have  son»  practice  in  testing  the  achieve- 
ment of  pupils. 

143.  Find  out  what  special  services,  such  as 
speech  correction,  are  available. 

86,  Learn  to  foster  aesthetic  values  by  provid- 
ing for  participation  In  aesthetic  experi- 
ences , 

125.  Spend  a half-day  in  the  principal *s  office. 

21.  Cultivate  the  ability  to  observe  the  individual 
differences  of  pupils  with  respect  to  social 
level,  emotional  level,  mental  level,  and 
physical  level  of  maturity, 

59,  Study  some  of  the  conmamity  activities. 

110,  Beccmie  resouroefiil,  full  of  initiative,  and 
interested  in  all  school  functions. 

119,  Keep  keenly  interested  in  being  informed  on 
educational  trends,- 

35,  Practice  evaluating  field  trips  individually 
and  with  the  students. 

54.  Read  column  of  your  school  in  local  paper  to 
keep  up  with  student  activities. 

24.  Make  some  anecdotal  records  of  the  reactions 
of  several  pupils. 

72.  Learn  to  cut  stencils  and  other  duplicating 
master  sheets. 

102.  Observe  the  teaching  of  subjects  other  than 
his  own. 

132,  Become  familiar  with  the  school  plant, 

85.  Learn  to  prepare  and  present  programs  which 
give  training  in  creativity  or  originality, 

101,  Observe  the  teaching  of  several  teachers  as 
well  as  the  directing  teacher. 

9.  Learn  appropriate  dress  and  neatness. 
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128.  Keep  the  attendance  register  and  make  at 
least  one  monthly  report  from  It, 

2.  Assixme  some  responsibility  voluntarily. 

Id.  Make  a seating  chart  for  each  of  the  classes, 

34*  Help  plan  and  conduct  at  least  one  study  trip, 

138.  Meet  the  county  supervisor  and  become  ac- 
quainted with  his  services, 

3*  Learn  to  avoid  making  the  same  mistake  too 
often, 

33*  Invite  and  use  visitors  as  resource  people, 

88.  Pjractlce  guiding  group  cooperation  In  setting 
up  work  and  social  standards  which  can  serve 
as  bases  for  group  and  Individual  evaluation, 

87.  Learn  to  encourage  the  pupils  to  appreciate 
the  work  of  others, 

48*  Make  tentative  plans  with  pupils  to  culminate 
activities  with  play,  exhibit,  and  other 
events,  leaving  decision  to  the  pupils, 

104,  Look  over  directing  teacher*s  plans  and  tests, 

109,  Develop  a keen  desire  to  Increase  own  knowledge 
voluntarily, 

42,  Learn  to  cultivate  mut\ial  respect  between 
himself  and  the  pupils, 

80.  Practice  supplementing  direct  experiences  with 
vicarious  ones,  and  vice  versa, 

105,  St\idy  a set  of  student  papers  noting  errors, 
handwriting,  etc, 

7.  Cultivate  and  maintain  an  appropriate  sense 
of  humor. 

107.  Investigate  school  records, 

1,  Learn  to  give  evidence  of  self-directed 
originality. 
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5*  Leam  to  give  proper  emotional  response 
to  groups* 

53*  Observe  students  in  lunchroonm,  the  play- 
grounds, etc* 

120*  Plan  observations  a positive  basis  so  that 
he  is  looking  Tor  rasthod— not  weakness  in  the 
teacher  being  observed* 

127.  Study  an  old  yearbook  to  loam  who* a who* 

108.  Attend  at  least  one  meeting  of  all  the  profes- 
sional groups  attended  by  the  directing  teacher. 

4*  Leam  to  accept  and  grow  from  criticism* 

6*  Leam  to  maintain  cheerful,  self-confident 
attitude  and  show  desirable  qualities  of 
leadership* 

49*  Leam  to  listen  to  both  sides  of  student 

arguments  and  investigate  thoroughly  before 
expressing  an  opinion* 

ll4*  Leam  to  accept  criticism  from  ttie  directing 
teacher  as  something  constructive, 

8.  Leam  proper  posture, 

47*  Leam  to  help  pupils  to  see  the  relationship 
of  activities  to  recognised  needs, 

14*  Leam  to  keep  presence  of  mind  in  emergencies* 


APFERDIX  H 
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RAMK-ORDER  OF  ITEMS  AS  IDRCEIVED  BY 
THE  DIRECTING  TEACHERS 


133,  Meet  other  faculty  inen±»ers. 

Ill,  Learn  to  have  pride  and  to  eaq^resa  that 
pride  In  the  teaching  profession. 

66,  Thoroughly  master  the  skill  of  exploring 
and  carefully  outlining  content  to  insure 
coverage  of  lH5>ortant  learning, 

68,  Learn  to  make  plans  that  are  informative 
and  flexible, 

V|lj , Learn  to  accept  criticism  from  the  directing 
teacher  as  something  constructive, 

20,  Learn  to  be  aware  of  pupil  reactions, 

103,  Get  ac<|aalnted  with  classroom  materials  on 
hand  such  as  extra  reference  books,  files, 
maps,  etc. 

126,  Learn  to  exhibit  respect  for  school  rules 
and  regulations  in  the  presence  of  the 
students, 

132,  Become  familiar  with  the  school  plant, 

50,  Learn  to  see  the  "student»s  side  of  problems 
and  issues, 

42,  Leam  to  cultivate  mutual  respect  between 
himself  and  the  pupils, 

14.0,  Visit  the  library  and  discuss  with  the 

librarian  the  use  of  library  facilities. 

82.  Learn  to  make  drills  purposeful  and  under- 
standable by  pupils, 

110,  Become  resourceful,  full  of  initiative,  and 
interested  in  all  school  functions* 

112.  Leam  the  value  of  loyalty  to  colleagues. 
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117*  Learn  to  keep  infomatlon  about  pupils 
confidential, 

6*  Learn  to  maintain  cheerful,  self-confident 
attitude  and  show  desirable  qualities  of 
leadership. 

SI]..  Learn  to  help  pupils  to  explain  what  they 
are  doing  and  wl^. 

101.  Observe  the  teaching  of  several  teachers 
as  well  as  the  directing  teacher. 

lOl]..  Look  over  directing  teacher’s  plans  and 
tests. 

105*  Study  a set  of  student  papers  noting  errors, 
handwriting,  etc. 

li].l.  Get  acquainted  with  audio-visual  policies 
and  facilities. 

t 

2,  Assume  some  responsibility  voluntarily. 

108,  Attend  at  least  one  meeting  of  all*the  pro- 
fessional .groups  attended  by  the  directing 
teacher. 

115.  Learn  to  be  syrtgjathetio  and  understanding 
in  relationships  with  pupils, 

77*  Learn  to  capitalize  on  class  interest  in 
recent  current  events. 

A 

69*  Learn  to  modify  plans  to  incorporate  pupil 
suggestions, 

.* 

70.  Learn  to  help  pupils  to  develop  skills  through 
meaningful  situations. 

95 • Provide  for  the  development  of  individual  and 
group  projects. 

90,  Learn  to  guide  pupils  in  developing  skills  in 
order  to  participate  in  activities  and  to  con- 
tribute to  discussions. 

13*  Practice  unfailing  courtesy  to  pupils  and 
colleagues. 
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113. 

102. 

6If. 

116. 

k. 

83. 

\ 

120. 

« 

76. 

65 1 
31. 
7Q'. 

93. 
109  i 

98. 

100^ 

106. 

87. 

94. 


Learn  to  gain  enthtisiasm  about  the  vork 
of  the  teaching  profession. 

Observe  the  teaching  of  subjects  other 
than  his  own. 

Engage  In  teacher-pupil  planning  activities. 

Keep  abreast  of  current  developments  In 
subject  fields. 

Learn  to  accept  and  grow  from  criticism. 

Learn  to  stress  utility  values  of  subject 
matter. 

Plan  observations  on  a positive  basis  so  that 
ho  Is  looking  for  method— not  weakness  in  the 
teacher  being  observed. 

Learn  to  develop  the  Interest  of  the  students 
by  displays  or  resources  and  supplementary 
reading  matter. 

Experience  surveying  needs  and  Interests  of 
pupils  with  the  directing  teacher. 

Accumulate  source  materials  for  a wide-range 
of  maturity  levels. 

Loam  to  enable  productive  activity  to  grow 
out  of  pupil  discussion. 

Learn  to  help  pupils  develop  desirable  work 
habits  Independently. 

Develop  a keen  desire  to  Increase  own  knowledge 
volimtarlly. 

Get  a thorou^  knowledge  of  the  subject  matter 
to  be  taught  during  Internship. 

Learn  to  make  intelligent  provisions  for  drill* 

Study  student  report  cards,  foanas,  grades,  etc. 

Learn  to  encourage  the  pupils  to  appreciate 
the  work  of  others. 

Learn  to  participate  as  a member  of  a group  and 
move  freely  about  the  room  to  advise,  listen, 
and  interpret. 
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Il8.  Be  of  son©  service, to  the  directing 

teacher,  the  school,  and  the  coimminlty, 

111-.  Learn  to  keep  presence  of  mind  In  emergencies* 

37*  Attempt  to  give  unaccepted  students  a chance 
to  excel  In  seme  vay  before  the  class. • 

i|.9.  Learn  to  listen  to  both  sides  of  student 

arguments  and  Investigate  thoroughly  before 
expressing  an  opinion* 

92.  Learn  to  have  freedom  of  movement  so  that 
teacher-discipline  can  give  way  to  self- 
discipline. 

3*  Learn  to  avoid  making  the  same  mistake  too 
often* 

51*  Learn  to  maintain  a vocabulary  level  commen- 
surate with  the  level  of  the  pupils  being 
taught  * 

12*  Learn  to  be  well  poised  and  relaxed. 

91.  Learn  to  help  pupils  to  work  cooperatively 

in  groups  but  also  give  attention  to  individual 
aptitudes  and  interests. 

36*  Learn  to  adjust  to  xxew  problems  with  intel- 
ligence and  good  judgement. 

30.  Accumulate  soiirce  materials  for  his  teaching 
fields* 

lj.3*  Learn  to  foimilate  problems  around  pupils 

needs.  Interests,  and  objectives  in  terms  of 
understandings,  skills,  and  attitudes  to  be 
developed, 

99*  Get  a thorough  knowledge  of  textbooks,  materials, 
and  state  bulletins  used  as  subject  matter 
guides  for  the  class, 

63*  Collect  helpful  materials  in  varied  areas  of 
curriculum  for  personal  files, 

10,  Learn  to  regulate  voice  to  suit  the  place  and 
occasion* 
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67*  Learn  to  plan  subject  laatter  so  that 
It  is  integrated  or  related  to  the 
other  subject  areas, 

11.  Cultivate  anistatlon  and  enthusiasm. 

5*  Leaxvx  to  give  proper  emotional  response 
to  gjTOups. 

139*  Meet  the  school  secretaxT-  and  find  out 
about  duplicating  facilities* 

72,  Learn  to  cut  stencils  and  other  duplicating 
master  sheets. 

46.  Practice  guiding  pupils  to  plan,  cari*y  out,’ 
and  evaluate  activities. 

119.  Keep  keenly  Interested  in  being  informed  on 
educational  trends. 

1.  Learn  to  give  evidence  of  self-directed 
originality. 

21.  Cultivate  the  ability  to  observe  the  individual 
differences  of  pupils  with  respect  to  social 
level,  emoticHial  level,  mental  level,  and 
physical  level  of  maturity. 

96.  Learn  to  initiate  and  plan  curricular  experi- 
ences with  little  help  from  the  directing 
teacher. 

134-*  Meet  and  talk  with  the  principal  regarding 

such  things  as  policy  on  discipline,  faculty 
meetings,  policy  on  tardiness  and  absences, 
schedules,  and  school  curriculum* 

28.  Keep  all  the  dally  records  for  sufficient  tirne 
to  learn  the  entire  process, 

79*  Learn  to  encourage  students  to  look  ahead  to 
€ui  unsolved  problem  which  might  arise  in  class 
discussion— to  be  used  for  the  next  lesson. 

15,  Learn  to  display  energy,  vitality,  and  good 
health  habits  at  all  times. 

32*  Work  directly  with  some  students  as  individxials . 
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89*  Leam  to  arrange  for  individuals,  com- 
mittees, and  small  groups  to  share 
experiences  and  assume  responsibilities, 

23,  Have  some  practice  in  testing  the  achievement 
of  pupils, 

62,  Attend  at  least  one  Parent-Teacher  Association 
meeting  (if  invited). 

131*  Study  the  student  handbook  and  the  faculty 
handbook  if  available. 

13  5 • As  Slime  responsibility  for  reading  the  daily 
bulletin  and  taking  attendance, 

5I1.,  Read  column  of  your  school  in  local  paper  to 
keep  up  with  student  activities, 

7.  Cultivate  and  maintain  an  appropriate  sense 
of  humor, 

122,  Help  the  directing  teacher  on  ”duty”  shifts 
before,  during,  and  after  school, 

107*  Investigate  school  records, 

36,  Experience  tying  past  experiences  and  work  to 
the  present  activities,  as  well  as  those  to 
come, 

85.  Iieam  to  prepare  and  present  progranm  which 
give  training  in  creativity  or  originality, 

88,  Practice  guiding  group  cooperation  in  setting 
up  work  and  social  standards  which  can  serve 
as  bases  for  group  and  individual  evaluation, 

129.  Attend  as  many  school  functions  as  time  permits, 

80,  Practice  supplementing  direct  experiences  with 
vicarious  ones,  and  vice  versa. 

121,  Spend  some  time  with  the  disciplinary  officer 
of  the  school  to  observe  and  become  acquainted 
with  the  nature  and  procedures  of  the  Job, 

14.3,  Find  out  what  special  services,  such  as  speech 
correcti(Mi,  are  available. 
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38«  Participate  in  several  co-curricular  or 
extra-class  activities, 

26*  Lesu'n  to  diagnose  the  causes  of  nyany  of  the 
problems  of  pupils  through  observation, 
records,  and  personal  contact. 

75*  Formulate  major  alias  and  problems  with 
directing  teacher  and  pupils  in  light  of 
pupil  needs  and  interests. 

» 

L®am  to  plan  activities  to  utilize  and 
develop  artistic  and  mechanical  ability 
of  pupils. 

25,  Practice  seeking-out  causes  of  behavior 
difficulties, 

86.  Learn  to  foster  aesthetic  values  by  providing 
for  participation  in  aesthetic  experiences, 

22,  Practice  working  with  pupils  of  various 
socio-economic  backgrounds, 

128,  Keep  the  attendance  register  and  make  at 
least  one  monthly  report  from  it. 

130,  Visit  another  school  during  internship  to 
know  the  character  of  more  than  one  school, 

29*  Assist  in  bringing  the  cumulative  records  of 
a few  individuals  up  to  date, 

71*  Collect  work  san^jles  of  pupils  for  later 
. comparisons, 

123,  Spend  some  time  each,  day  in  the  teacher* s 
lounge  observing  professional  behavior  and 
rapport, 

li-7.  Learn  to  help  pupils  to  see  the  relationship 
of  activities  to  recognized  needs, 

53,  Observe  students  in  lunchrocm,  the  playground, 
etc. 

4I|.,  Learn  to  take  problems  for  study  from  pupil 
experiences  and  environment. 
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97.-  Help  Initiate  assembly  programs  and 

exhibits  of  work  as  cooperative  teacher- 
pupil  activities. 

9.  Learn  appropriate  dress  and  neatness. 

3 . 

138«  Meet  the  county  supervisor  and  become 
acquainted  with  his  services, 

8l.  Learn  to  provide  experiences  in  fundamental 
skills  geared  to  the  maturation  level  of  the 
pupil. 

8.  Learn  proper  posture. 

I4J..  Practice  stimulating  democratic  practices 
throiigh  committee  activities  and  activities 
initiated,  planned,  and  evaluated  by  the 
■ pupils , 

52.  Learn  about  student  government  and  student 
activities. 

* 

61.  Leam  resources  of  the  community. 

19.  Find  and  make  a record  of  the  home  telephone 
number  of  the  principal  and  directing  teacher 
for  ixnforseen  personal  emergencies, 

125,  Spend  a half-day  in  the  principal's  office, 

27.  Hse  the  cxiOTulative  records  to  attain  proficiency 
in  the  diagnosing  of  pupil  behavior. 

« 

lj.0.  Provide  many  opportunities  for  pupils  to  make 
choices  of  projects, 

[|.8,  Make  tentative  plans  with  pupils  to  culminate 
activities  with  play,  exhibit,  and  other 
events,  leaving  decision  to  the  pupils. 

137.  Get  acquainted  with  school  health, services 
and  personnel. 

57.  Visit  with  a few  parents  when  chance  meetings 
facilitate  it. 

73*  Leam  to  operate  duplicating  machines. 

7U.  Leam  to  operate  several  pieces  of  audio-visual 
aid  equipment. 
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136.  Mset  members  of  the  cxistodlal  department. 

2lj..  Make  soiae  anecdotal  records  of  the  reactions 
of  several  pupils. 

18.  Make  a seating  chart  for  each  of  the  classes. 

17,  Learn  a style  of  teaching  of . his  own. 

1214..  Accept  a few  personal  invitations  from  faculty 
members  for  social  evenings  during  internship. 

39,  Discuss  co-curricular  activities  with  students 
during  the  noon  period,  before,  and  after 
school. 

35.  Practice  evaluating  field  trips  individually 
and  with  the  students. 

33,  Invite  and  use  visitors  as  resource  people, 

34.  Help  plan  and  conduct  at  least  cane  study  trip, 

59,  Study  some  of  the  community  activities, 

56,  Join  in  a few  social  activities  of  tl^  com- 
munity*—civic  programs,  lodge  and  church 
functions,  etc, 

55,  Engage  in  some  study  which  involves  the  com- 
munity of  the  school. 

127.  Study  an  old  yearbook  to  learn  >dio*s  who, 

58,  Visit  in  a few  homss  of  students  (with  directing 
teacher) . 

142,  Mset  the  lunchroom  workers  and  dietician. 

60.  Take  part  in  some  ccwanunlty  activities  while 
there— fund  drives,  civic  programs,  etc. 
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RANK-ORDER  OP  ITEMS  AS  PEK3EIVED  BY 
THE  SECONDARY-SCHOOL  PRINCIPALS 


82,  Learn  to  make  drills  pfurpoaeful  and  under- 
standable by  pupils. 

111,  Learn  to  have  pride  and  to  express  that  pride 
In  the  teaching  profession. 

112,  Loam  the  value  of  loyalty  to  colleagues, 

42.  Learn  to  cultivate  mutual  respect  between 
himself  and  the  pupils, 

13*  Practice  unfailing  courtesy  to  pupils  and 
colleagues. 

16,  Learn  to  adjust  to  new  problems  with  Intel- 
ligence and  good  jiidgement, 

51.  Learn  to  laaintaln  a vocabulary  level  comrwn- 
surate  with  the  level  of  the  pupils  being 
taught  • 

113*  Learn  to  gain  enthusiasm  about  the  work  of 
the  teaching  profession, 

81,  Learn  to  provide  experiences  In  fundamental 
skills  geared  to  the  maturation  level  of  the 
pupil, 

83,  Learn  to  stress  utility  values  of  subject 
matter, 

114«  Learn  to  accept  criticism  from  the  directing 
teacher  as  something  ocwistxnxctlve, 

93*  Learn  to  help  pupils  develop  desirable  work 
habits  Independently, 

115,  Learn  to  be  sympathetic  and  imderstanding  In 
relationships  with  pupils, 

116,  Keep  abreast  of  c\irrent  developments  in  subject 
fields, 

117,  Learn  to  keep  Inforiaation  about  pupils  con- 
fidential. 
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Meet  and  talk  with  the  principal  regarding 
such  things  as  policy  on  discipline,  faculty 
msetings,  policy  on  tardiness  and  absences,, 
schedules,  and  school  curriculum. 

ll*.0.  Visit  the  library  and  discuss  with  the 

librarian  the  use  of  llbx*ary  facilities. 

135,  Assume  responsibility  for  reading  the  daily 
bulletin  and  taking  attendance. 

133-  Meet  other  faculty  members. 

125.  Spend  a half-day  in  the  principal’s  office. 

126.  Ijeam  to  exhibit  respect  for  school  rules 
and  regulations  in  the  presence  of  the 
students . 

■» 

109,  Develop  a keen  desire  to  increase  own  knowledge 
voluntarily. 

110.  Become  resourceful,  full  of  initiative,  and 
Interested  in  all  school  functions. 

103.  Get  acquainted  with  classroom  raaterials  on 
hand  such  as  extra  reference  books,  files, 
maps,  etc. 

104*  Look  over  directing  teacher’s  plans  and  tests. 

2,  Asstime  some  responsibility  voluntarily, 

1,  Learn  to  give  evidence  of  self-directed 
originality. 

6,  Learn  to  maintain  cheerful,  self-confident 
attitude  and  show  desirable  qualities  of 
leadership. 

21,  Cultivate  the  ability  to  observe  the  individual 
differences  of  pupils  with  respect  to  social 
level,  emotional  level,  mental  level,  and 
physical  level  of  maturity. 

50.  Learn  to  see  the  "student's  side"  of  problems 
and  issues « 

69.  Learn  to  modify  plans  to  incorporate  pupil 
suggestions. 
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20.  Learn  to  be  aware  of  pupil  reactlcms* 

84..  Learn  to  help  pupils  to  explain  what 
they  are  doing  and  why. 

90,  Loam  to  guide  pupils  in  developing  skills 
in  order  to  participate  in  activities  and 
to  contribute  to  discussions. 

100.  Learn  to  make  intelligent  provisions  for  drill, 

105.  Study  a set  of  student  papers  noting  errors, 
handwriting,  etc. 

106.  Study  student  report  cards,  forms,  grades, 

107.  Investigate  school  records. 

108.  Attend  at  least  one  Base  ting  of  all  the  pro- 
fessional groups  attended  by  the  directing 
teacher. 

128.  Keep  the  attendance  register  and  make  at 
least  one  monthly  report  from  it. 

122,  Help  the  directing  teacher  on  "duty"  shifts 
before,  during,  and  after  school, 

68,  Learn  to  make  plans  that  am  informative  and 
flexible . 

121,  Spend  some  time  with  the  disciplinary  officer 
of  the  school  to  observe  and  become  acquainted 
with  the  nature  and  procedures  of  the  job, 

118,  Be  of  some  service  to  the  directing  teacher, 
the  school,  and  the  community. 

77 • Learn  to  capitalize  on  class  interest  in  recent 
current  events, 

70,  Learn  to  help  pupils  to  develop  skills  through 
meaziingful  situations. 

Learn  to  plan  subject  nmtter  so  that  it  is 
Integrated  or  related  to  the  other  subject 
areas , 


67. 
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1|9*  Lsam  to  listen  to  both  sides  of  student 

arguments  and  Investigate  thoroughly  before 
expressing  an  opinion. 

l^.  Learn  to  keep  presence  of  mind  in  emergencies. 

12,  Learn  to  be  well  poised  and  relaxed. 

3.  Learn  to  avoid  making  the  same  mistake  too 
often. 

11.  Cultivate  animation  and  enthusiasm* 

l|..  Learn  to  accept  and  grow  from  criticism. 

7.  Cultivate  and  maintain  an  appropriate  sense 
of  humor, 

10,  Learn  to  regulate  voice  to  suit  the  place  and 
occasion. 

28.  Keep  all  the  daily  records  for  sufficient  time 
to  leam  the  entire  process, 

62,  Attend  at  least  one  Parent-Teacher  Association 
meeting  (if  invited), 

61i.,  Engage  in  teacher-pupil  planning  activities, 

66,  Thoroughly  master  the  skill  of  exploring  and 
carefully  outlining  content  to  Insure  coverage 
of  important  learning* 

76.  Leam  to  develop  the  Interest  of  the  students 
by  displays  or  resources  and  supplementary 
reading  matter, 

79,  Leam  to  encourage  students  to  look  ahead  to 
an  unsolved  problem  which  might  arise  in  class 
discussion— to  bo  used  for  the  next  lesson. 

91.  Leam  to  help  pupils  to  work  cooperatively  in 
groups  but  also  give  attention  to  individual 
aptitudes  and  interests. 

97*  Help  initiate  assembly  programs  and  exhibits 

of  work  as  cooperative  teacher-pupil  activities, 

119.  Seep  keenly  Interested  in  being  informed  on 
educational  trends. 
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120*  Plan  observations  on  a positive  basis  so 

that  he  is  looking  for  method— not  weakness 
in  the  teacher  being  observed* 

131.  Study  the  student  handbocA:  and  the  faculty 
handbook  if  available. 

132*  Become  familiar  with  the  school  plant. 

ll^l.  Get  acquainted  with  audio-visual  policies 
and  facilities* 

101,  Observe  the  teaching  of  several  teachers  as 
well  as  the  directing  teacher* 

98,  Get  a thorough  knowledge  of  the  subject  matter 
to  be  tau^t  during  internship. 

99.  Get  a thorough  knowledge  of  textbooks,  naterials, 
and  state  bulletins  used  as  subject  matter 
guides  for  the  classes* 

85*  Learn  to  prepare  and  present  programs  which 
give  training  in  creativity  or  originality. 

87 • Learn  to  encourage  ths  pupils  to  appreciate 
the  work  of  others. 

88*  Pi*actloe  guiding  group  cooperation  in  sotting 
up  work  and  social  standards  which  can  serve 
as  bases  for  group  and  individual  evaluatlcm* 

89*  Leajrai  to  arrange  for  Individuals,  coimnittees, 
and  small  groups  to  share  experiences  and 
assume  responsibilities* 

78,  Learn  to  enable  productive  activity  to  grow 
out  of  pupil  discussion, 

65*  Exi)orience  siu?veylng  needs  and  interests  of 
pupils  with  the  directing  teacher, 

52*  Learn  about  student  government  and  student 
activities, 

75*  Formulate  major  ain^  and  problems  with  directing 
teacher  and  pupils  In  light  of  pupil  needs  and 
interests* 
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1^6. 

26. 

9. 

22. 

32. 

59. 

61  i 

80. 

4 

86, 

91^. 

95. 

96, 

I 

129. 

138, 

139 1 


Practice  guiding  pupils  to  plan,  carry 
out,  and  evaluate  activities, 

« 

Learn  to  diagnose  the  causes  of  many  of 
the  problems  of  pupils  through  observation, 
records,  and  personal  ccaitact. 

Learn  appropriate  dress  and  neatness. 

Practice  working  with  pupils  of  various  socio- 
economic backgrounds. 

Work  directly  with  some  students  as  individuals. 

Learn  to  help  pupils  to  see  the  relationship 
of  activities  to  recognized  needs. 

Study  some  of  the  conmiunity  activities. 

Learn  resources  of  the  community, 

4 I 

Practice  supplementing  direct  experiences 
with  vicarious  ones,  and  vice  versa. 

Learn  to  foster  aesthetic  values  by  providing 
for  participation  in  aesthetic  exj»rlences. 

Learn  to  participate  as  a member  of  a group 
and  move  freely  about  the  room  to  advise, 
listen,  and  interpret. 

Provide  for  the  development  of  individual  and 
group  projects, 

Leam  to  initiate  and  plan  curricular  experi- 
ences with  little  help  from  the  directing 
teacher. 

Attend  as  many  school  functions  as  tiias  permits. 

Meet  the  county  supervisor  and  become  acquainted 
with  his  services, 

.Meet  the  school  secretary  and  find  out  about 
duplicating  facilities. 

Find  out  what  special  services,  such  as  speech 
correction,  are  available. 
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14-3*  I^arn  to  formulate  problems  around  pupil 
needs.  Interests,  and  objectives  In  terms 
of  tmderstandings,  skills,  and  attitudes 
to  be  developed, 

137.  Get  acquainted  with  school  health  services 
and  personnel, 

beam  to  take  problems  for  study  from  pupil 
experiences  and  environment, 

123.  Spend  some  time  each  day  in  the  teacher’s 
lotuage  observing  professional  behavior  and 
rapport, 

23.  Have  some  practice  in  testing  the  achievement 
of  pupils, 

92,  Learn  to  have  freedom  of  movement  so  that 
teacher-discipline  can  give  way  to  self- 
discipline. 

25,  Practice  seeking-out  causes  of  behavior 
difficulties, 

53*  Observe  students  in  lunchroom,  the  playground, 
etc  , 

63,  Collect  helpful  materials  in  varied  areas  of 
currlcul\ua  for  personal  files. 

17 . Learn  a style  of  teaching  of  his  own, 

36,  Experience  tying  past  experiences  and  work  to 
the  present  activities,  as  well  as  those  to 
come, 

38.  Participate  in  several  co-curricular  or  extra- 
class  activities. 

i|.l.  Practice  stiimilating  democratic  practices 
through  committee  activities  and  activities 
initiated,  planned,  and  evaluated  by  the  pupils, 

58.  Visit  in  a few  homes  of  students  (with  directing 
teacher) . 

124.,  Accept  a few  persaaal  Invitaticais  from  faculty 
iiffimbers  for  social  evenings  during  internship. 
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li|2.  Meet  the  Itmchroora  worfcers  and  dletlclaxu 

71*  Collect  work  samples  of  pupils  for  later 
comparisons* 

60*  Take  part  In  some  comnamlty  activities  while 
there— fund  drives,  civic  programs,  etc. 

57,  Visit  with  a few  parents  when  chance  meetings 
facilitate  it, 

I4.5,  Learn  to  plan  activities  to  utllze  and  develop 
artistic  and  mechanical  ability  of  pupils, 

37.  Attempt  to  give  xanaccepted  students  a chance 
. to  excel  in  some  way  before  the  class, 

30.  Accumulate  source  materials  for  his  teaching 
fields, 

27.  Use  the  cumulative  records  to  attain  proficiency 
in  the  diagnosing  of  pupil  behavior* 

15,  Learn  to  display  energy,  vitality,  and  good 
health  habits  at  all  times* 

* 

5,  Learn  to  give  proper  emotional  response  to 
groups , 

31.  Accumulate  source  materials  for  a wide  range 
of  maturity  levels, 

72,  Learn  to  cut  stencils  and  other  duplicating 
master  sheets. 

7li-.  Learn  to  operate  several  pieces  of  audio- 
visual aid  equipment. 

102.  Observe  the  teaching  of  sublets  other  than 
his  own* 

130,  Visit  another  school  duxlng  internship  to  know 
the  character  of  more  than  one  school. 

136,  Meet  members  of  the  custodial  department, 

29.  Assist  in  bringing  the  cumulative  records  of  a 
•>  few  individuals  up  to  date* 


18I<. 

l|.0.  Provide  many  opportunities  for  pupils  to' 
make  choices  of  projects. 

4.8.  Make  tentative  plana  with  pupils  to  culminate 

activities  with  play,  exhibit,  and  other  events, 
leaving  decision  to  the  pupils. 

2l|-.  Make  some  anecdotal  records  of  the  reactions 
of  several  pupils, 

73 • Learn  to  operate  duplicating  machines, 

8,  Learn  proper  post\ire, 

514.,  Read  colunai  of  your  school  in  local  paper  to 
keep  up  with  student  activities. 

55,  Engage  in  some  study  which  involves  the  com- 
munity of  the  school. 

33 • Invito  and  use  visitors  as  resource  people, 

35.  Practice  evaltxating  field  trips  individually 
and  with  the  students. 

39*  Discuss  co-currlcular  activities  with  students 
during  the  noon  period,  before,  and  after 
school. 

56,  Join  in  a few  social  activities  of  the  com- 
naanlty— civic  programs,  lodge  and  church 
functions,  etc. 

127.  Study  an  old  yearbook  to  learn  who*s  who. 

19.  Find  and  make  a record  of  the  home  telephone 
number  of  the  principal  and  directing  teacher 
for  Tuaforseen  personal  emergencies. 

Help  plan  and  conduct  at  least  caae  study  trip, 

18,  Make  a seating  chart  for  each  of  the  classes. 
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RANK-ORDER  OP  ITEMS  AS  PERCEIVED  BY 
THE  NONDIRECTING  TEACHERS 


96.  Learn  to  Initiate  and  plan  curricular  experi- 
ences with  little  help  from  the  directing 
teacher. 

ll-.  Learn  to  accept  and  grow  from  criticism. 

11.  Cultivate  animation  and  enthusiasm. 

12,  Learn  to  be  well  posied  and  relaxed. 

111.  Learn  to  keep  presence  of  mind  in  emergencies. 

80.  Practice  supplementing  direct  experiences  with 
vicarious  ones,  and  vice  versa. 

81.  Learn  to  provide  experiences  in  fundamental 
skills  geared  to  the  maturation  level  of  the 
pupil . 

82.  Learn  to  make  drills  purposeful  and  \inder- 
standable  by  pupils. 

83.  Learn  to  stress  utility  values  of  subject 
matter. 

81|.  Learn  to  help  pupils  to  explain  what  they  are 
doing  and 

100.  Learn  to  make  intelligent  provisions  for  drill, 

112,  Learn  the  value  of  loyalty  to  colleagues. 

113.  Learn  to  gain  enthusiasm  about  the  work  of  the 
teaching  profession, 

110,  Become  resourceful,  full  of  initiative,  and 
interested  in  all  school  functions, 

111.  Learn  to  have  pride  and  to  express  that  pride 
in  the  teaching  profession. 

133*  Meet  other  faculty  members. 
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98.  Get  a thorough  knowledge  of  the  subject 
matter  to  be  taught  during  Internship. 

1.  Learn  to  give  evidence  of  self-*dlrocted 
originality. 

2.  Assume  some  responsibility  vol\mtarlly, 

3.  Learn  to  avoid  making  the  sass  mistake  too 
often. 

6.  Learn  to  maintain  cheerful,  self "confident 
attitude  and  show  desirable  qualities  of 
leadership. 

• \ 

10.  Learn  to  regulate  voice  to  suit  the  place 
ar»i  occasion. 

13..  Practice  unfailing  courtesy  to  pupils  and 
colleagues . 

20<  Learn  to  be  aware  of  pupil  reactions. 

23.  Have  some  practice  In  testing  the  achievement 
of  pupils. 

« 

28.  Keep  all  the  dally  records  for  sufficient 
time  to  learn  the  entire  process. 

« 

29.  Assist  In  bringing  the  cumulative  records  of 
a few  Individuals  up  to  date. 

32,  Work  directly,  with  some  students  as  Individuals, 

42,  Learn  to  cultivate  mutual  respect  between  him-, 
self  and  the  pupils. 

47.  Learn  to  help  pupils  to  see  the  relationship 
. of  activities  to  recognized  needs. 

51.  Learn  to  maintain  a vocabulary  level  coimaen- 
. surate  with  the  level  of  the  pupils  being 
taught . 

61,  Learn  resources  of  the  oonmunlty. 

65,  Experience  surveying  needs  and  Interests  of 
pupils  wlfh  the  directing  teacher, 

66,  Thoroughly  master  the  skill  of  exploring  and 
carefully  outlining  content  to  Insure  coverage 
of  inq>ortant  learning. 
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67.  Leam  to  plan  subject  matter  so  that  it 

is  integrated  or  related  to  the  other  subject 
areas • 

76;  Leam  to  develop  the  interest  of  the  students 
by  displays  or  resources  and  supplementary 
reading  matter. 

85.  Leam  to  prepare  and  present  programs  which 
give  training  in  creativity  or  originality. 

87.  Leam  to  encourage  the  pupils  to  appreciate 
the  work  of  others. 

88.  Practice  guiding  group  cooperation  in  setting 
up  work  and  social  standards  which  can  serve 
as  bases  for  group  and  individual  evaluation. 

89.  Loam  to  arrange  for  individuals,  committees, 
and  small  groups  to  share  experiences  and 
as8\ime  responsibilities. 

90.  Leam  to  guide  pupils  in  developing  skills  in 

' order  to  participate  in  activities  and  to  con- 
tribute to  discussions. 

91.  Leam  to  help  pupils  to  work  cooperatively  in 
groups  but  also  give  attention  to  individual 
aptitudes  and  interests. 

93.  Leam  to  help  pupils  develop  desirable  work 
habits  independently. 

9U.  Leam  to  participate  as  a member  of  a gr<mp 
^ and  move  freely  about  the  room  to  advise, 
listen,  and  interpret. 

99.  Get  a thorough  knowledge  of  textbooks,  materials, 
and  state  bulletins  used  as  subject  matter 
guides  for  the  classes. 

16.  Leam  to  adjust  to  new  problems  with  intelligence 
and  good  Judgement. 

101.  Observe  the  teaching  of  several  teachers  as  well 
as  the  directing  teacher. 

105.  Study  a set  of  student  papers  noting  errors, 
handwriting,  etc. 
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108,  Attend  at  least  one  meeting  of  all  the  pro- 
fessional groups  attended  by  the  directing 
teacher. 

109,  Develop  a keen  desire  to  increase  own  knowledge 
volxantarily , 

llli..  Learn  to  accept  criticism  from  the  directing 
teacher  as  something  constructive. 

117 • Learn  to  keep  information  about  pupils  con- 
fidential. 

120.  Plan  observations  on  a positive  basis  so  that 
he  is  looking  for  method— not  weakness  in  the 
teacher  being  observed. 

121*  Spend  some  time  with  the  disciplinary  officer 
^ of  the  school  to  observe  and  become  acquainted 
with  the  nature  and  procedtires  of  the  Job. 

122.  Help  the  directing  teacher  on  ”duty"  shifts 
before,  during,  and  after  school, 

126.  Learn  to  exhibit  respect  for  school  miles  and 
regulations  in  the  presence  of  the  students. 

128.  Keep  the  attendance  register  and  make  at  least 
caie  monthly  report  from  it, 

134*  Msot  and  talk  with  the  principal  regarding  such 
things  as  policy  cm  discipline,  faculty  mee tings, 
policy  on  tardiness  s^d  absences,  schedules,  and 
school  curriculum, 

135*  Assume  responsibility  for  reading  the  daily 
bulletin  and  taking  attendance, 

137*  Set  acquainted  with  school  health  services  and 
personnel, 

139.  Meet  the  school  secretary  and  fliKi  out  about 
duplicating  facilities, 

140.  Visit  the  library  and  discuss  with  the  librarian 
the  use  of  library  facilities, 

ll}.l*  Got  acquainted  with  audio-visual  policies  and 
facilities. 
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5*  Learn  to  give  proper  emotional  response  to 
groups . 

7.  Cultivate  and  maintain  an  appropriate  sense 
of  humor, 

8,  Learn  proper  posture, 

9*  Loam  appropriate  dress  and  neatness. 


15. 


Learn  to  display  energy,  vitality,  and  good 
health  habits  at  all  tlinss. 


118.  Be  of  some  service  to  the  directing  teacher, 
the  school,  and  the  community. 


21,  Cultivate  the  ability  to  observe  the  individual 
differences  of  pupils  with  respect  to  social 
level,  emotional  level,  mental  level,  and 
physical  level  of  maturity. 


22.  Practice  working  with  pupils  of  various  socio- 
economic backgrounds. 


19.  Find  and  make  a record  of  the  homo  telephone 
number  of  the  principal  and  directing  teacher 
for  unforseen  personal  emergencies, 

25,  Practice  seeking-out  causes  of  behavior  dif- 
ficulties, 

26*  Learn  to  diagnose  the  causes  of  many  of  the 

problems  of  pupils  through  observation,  records, 
and  personal  contact,  ' 

27 , Vae  the  cximulatlve  records  to  attain  proficiency 
In  the  diagnosing  of  pupil  behavior. 

30,  Accumulate  source  materials  for  his  teaching 


31*  Accumulate  source  materials  for  a wide  ranjTe 
of  matixrlty  levels, 

33*  Invite  and  use  visitors  as  resource  people, 

34*  Help  plan  and  conduct  at  least  one  study  trip, 

35.  Practice  evaluating  field  trips  individually 
and  with  the  students. 
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36*.  Experience  tying  past  experiences  and  work 
to  the  present  activities^  as  well  as  those 
to  corns, 

37.  Attempt  to  give  unaccepted  students  a chance 
to  excel  In  soins  way  before  the  class* 

1|.0,  Provide  many  opportunities  for  pupils  to  make 

• choices  of  projects, 

ivl.  Practice  stlimilatlng  democratic  practices 
through  committee  activities  and  activities 
Initiated,  planned,  and  evaluated  by  the 

• pupils , 

% 

43.  Learn  to  formulate  problems  around  pupil  needs, 

' Interests,  and  objectives  In  terms  of  under- 
standings, skills,  and  attitudes  to  be  developed, 

A 

44.  Learn  to  take  problems  for  study  from  pupil 
experiences  and  environment. 

’ V 

46,  Practice  guiding  pupils  to  plan,  carry  out, 
and  evaluate  activities, 

48.  Make  tentative  plans  with  pupils  to  culminate 
activities  with  play,  exhibit,  and, other  events, 
leaving  decision  to  the  pupils, 

49.  Learn  to  listen  to  both  sides  of  student 
arguments  and  Investigate  thoroughly  before 

< expressing  an  oplnlcm, 

50.  Learn  to  see-  the  "student’s  side"  of  problems 
and  Issues, 

53.  Observe  students  in  lunchroom,  the  playground, 
etc, 

56.  Join  in  a few  social  activities  of  the  community 
—civic  programs,  lodge  and  church  functions, 

• etc. 

% 

57.  Visit  with  a few  parents  when  chance  meetings 

' . facilitate  It. 

58.  Visit  In  a few  homes  of  students  (with  directing 
teacher) , 

59.  Study  some  of  the  conaaunlty  activities. 
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60,  Take  part  in  some  conEminlty  activities 

while  there— -fund  drives,  civic  programs, 
etc, 

62.  Attend  at  least  one  Parent '’Teacher  Association 
meeting  (if  invited), 

63*  Collect  helpful  materials  in  varied  areas  of 
curriculum  for  personal  files, 

68,  Learn  to  make  plans  that  are  informative  and 
flexible « 

70.  Learn  to  help  pupils  to  develop  skills  through 
meaningful  situaticxis, 

71,  Collect  work  samples  of  pupils  for  later  com- 
parisons • 

75 • Formulate  major  alms  and  problems  with  directing 
teacher  and  pupils  in  light  of  pupil  needs  and 
interests . 

77,  Learn  to  capitalize  on  class  interest  in  recent 
current  events, 

78,  Learn  to  enable  productive  activity  to  grow  out 
of  pupil  discussion. 

79*  Learn  to  encourage  students  to  look  ahead  to  an 
unsolved  problem  which  might  arise  in  class 
discussion— to  be  used  for  the  next  lesson. 

86,  Leajm  to  foster  aesthetic  values  by  providing 
for  participation  in  aesthetic  experiences, 

92,  Learn  to  have  freedom  of  movement  so  that 
teacher-discipline  can  give  way  to  self- 
discipline, 

95*  Provide  for  the  developawnt  of  individual  and 
gi^jup  projects, 

97*  Help  initiate  assembly  programs  and  exhibits 

of  work  as  cooperative  teacher-pupil  activities, 

102,  Observe  the  teaching  of  subject  other  than  his 
own. 
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103.  Get  acquainted  with  classroom  materials  on 
hand  such  as  extra  reference  books,  files, 
maps,  etc. 

106.  Study  student  report  cards,  forms,  grades, 
etc. 

116.  Keep  abreast  of  ciirrent  developments  In  subject 
fields . 

115.  Iiearn  to  be  syn^iatbetlc  and  •understanding  in 
relationships  with  pupils, 

119.  Keep  keenly  interested  in  being  informed  on 
educational  trends, 

123.  Spend  some  tiiaa  each  day  in  tba  teacher* s 
lounge  observing  professional  behavior  and 
rapport . 

12i}.,  Accept  a few  personal  invitations  from  faculty 
members  for  social  evenings  during  internship, 

129,  Attend  as  many  school  functions  as  time  permits. 

130.  Visit  another  school  during  internship  to  know 
the  character  of  more  than  one  school, 

132,  Become  familiar  with  the  school  plant. 

138,  IteBt  the  county  supervisor  and  become  acquainted 
with  his  services, 

li|2.  Meet  the  lunchroom  workers  and  dietician. 

li}-3.  Find  out  what  special  services,  such  as  speech 
correction,  are  available, 

17,  Loam  a stylo  of  teaching  of  his  own, 

45*  Learn  to  plan  activities  to  utilize  and  develop 
artistic  and  mechanical  ability  of  pupils, 

52,  Learn  about  student  government  and  student 
activities. 

54.  Read  column  of  your  school  in  local  paper  to 
keep  up  with  student  activities. 

64.  Engage  in  teacher-pupil  planning  activities. 
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69  .■  Leam  to  modify  plans  to  incorporate  pupil 
suggestions  * , 

72,  Learn  to  cut  stencils  and  other  duplicating 
' master  sheets. 

73.  Learn  to  operate  duplicating  machines. 

74*  Learn  to  c^erate  several  pieces  of  audio- 
visual aid  equipment. 

104.  Look  over  directing  teacher’s  plans  and  tests. 

107,  Investigate  school  x*ecords, 

125.  Spend  a half-day  in  the  principal’s  office. 

« 

131.  Study  the  student  handbook  and  the  faculty 
handbook  if  available . 

136.  Meet  rasmbera  of  the  custodial  department. 

24.  Make  of  some  anecdotal  records  of  the  reactions 
of  several  pupils, 

38,  Participate  in  several  co-curricular  or  extra- 
class  activities. 

39i  Discuss  co-ourrlcular  activities  with  students 
d\iring  the  noon  period,  before,  and  after 
school. 

55*  Engage  in  some  study  which  involves  the  com- 
munity of  the  school. 

127V  Study  an  old  yearbook  to  learn  who's  who, 

18,  Make  a seating  chart  for  each  of  the  classes. 
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RANK-ORDER  OP  ITE!©  AS  PERCEIVED  BY  THE 
PUBLIC  SCHOOL  PERSONNEL  COMBINED 


133*  Meet  other  faculty  xnemtoers, 

66.  Thoroughly  master  the  skill  of  exploring 
ar^  carefully  outlining  content  to  ins\u*e 
coverage  of  Important  learning. 

85*  Learn  to  prepare  and  present  programs  which 
give  training  in  creativity  or  originality. 

68.  Learn  to  make  plans  that  are  informative 
and  flexible. 

13*  Practice  \mfaillng  courtesy  to  pupils  and 
colleagues. 

100.  Learn  to  make  intelligent  provisions  for  drill, 

70.  Learn  to  help  pupils  to  develop  skills  through 
meaningful  situations. 

76,  Learn  to  develop  the  interest  of  the  students 
by  displays  or  resources  and  supplementary 
reading  matter. 

94*  Learn  to  participate  as  a member  of  a group 
and  move  freely  about  the  room  to  advise, 
listen,  and  interpret. 

69.  Learn  to  modify  plans  to  incorporate  pupil 
suggestions. 

82,  Learn  to  make  drills  purposeful  and  under- 
standable by  pupils. 

111.  Learn  to  have  pride  and  to  express  that  pride 
in  the  teaching  profession. 

117.  Learn  to  keep  Information  about  pupils  con- 
fidential . 

116.  Keep  abreast  of  ctirrent  developments  in  subject 
fields. 

64.  Engage  in  teacher-pupil  planning  activities. 
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112,  Learn  the  value  of  loyalty  to  colleagues. 

50.  Learn  to  see  the  ”st\ident»s  side”  of  problems 
and  Issues, 

107.  Investigate  school  records, 

ll|.0.  Visit  the  library  and  discuss  with  the  librarian 

• the  use  of  library  facilities, 

95*  Provide  for  the  development  of . individual  and 
group  projects. 

103,  Get  acquainted  with  classroom  materials  on. 
hand  such  as  extra  reference  books,  files, 
maps,  etc, 

115,  Learn  to  be  sympathetic  and  understanding  in 

• relationships  with  pupils, 

77 . Learn  to  capitalize  on  class  interest  in  recent 

‘ current  events,  , 

67,  Learn  to  plan  subject  matter  so  that  it  is 
integrated  or  related-  to  the  other  subject 
areas . 

93*  Learn  to  help  pupils  develop  desirable  work 
habits  Independently, 

62,  Attend  at  least  one  Parent-Teacher  Association 
meeting  (if  Invited). 

ll|l.  Got  acquainted  with  audio-visual  policies  and 
facilities, 

78,  leam  to  enable  productive  activity  to  grow 
out  of  pupil  discussion, 

43*  Learn  to  fonmilate  problems  around  pupil  needs, 

• interests,  and  objectives  in  terms  of  under- 
standings, skills,  and  attitudes  to  be  developed. 

98,  Get  a thorough  knowledge  of  the  subject  matter 
to  be  taught  during  internship. 

20.  Learn  to  be  aware  of  pupil  reacticwis* 
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134*  Meet  and  talk  with  the  principal  regarding 

such  things  as  policy  on  discipline,  faculty 
meetings,  policy  on  tardiness  and  absences, 
schedules,  and  school  curriculum. 

106.  Study  student  report  cards,  forms,  grades, 
etc. 

t 

89*  Learn  to  arrange  for  individuals,  committees, 
and  small  groups  to  share  experiences  and 
assume  responsibilities, 

91*  Learn  to  help  pupils  to  work  cooperatively  in 
, groups  but  also  give  attention  to  individual 
aptit\3des  and  interests.  , 

28.  Keep  all  the  daily  records  for  sufficient  time 
to  learn  the  entire  process. 

30.  Accuiffiilate  source  materials  for  his  teaching 
, fields, 

31*  Accumulate  source  materials  for  a wide  range 
, of  matxjrlty  levels, 

126.  Learn  to  exhibit  respect  for  school  rules  and 
regulations  in  the  presence  of  the  students. 

83*  Learn  to  stjwass  utility  valtms  of  subject 
matter. 

37*  Atteu5)t  to  give  unaccepted  students  a chance 
to  excel  in  some  way  before  the  class. 

113*  Learn  to  gain  enthusiasm  about  the  work  of 
the  teaching  profession.' 

1 

110.  Become  resourceful,  full  of  initiative,  and 
interested  in  all  school  functions. 

63.  Collect  helpful  materials  in  varied  areas  of 
curricul-um  for  personal  files, 

84*  Learn  to  help  pupils  to  explain  what  they  are 
doing  and  why. 

16*  Learn  to  adjust  to  new  problems  with  Intel- 
ligence and  good  judgement* 
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97*  Help  Initiate  assembly  programs  and  exhibits 
of  work  as  cooperative  teacher-Tpupll  activi- 
ties. 

99.  Get  a thorough  knowledge  of  textbooks, 

materials,  and  state  bulletins  used  as  subject 
matter  guides  for  ths  classes, 

118,  Be  of  some  service  to  the  directing  teacher, 
the  school,  and  the  community, 

12,  Learn  to  be  well  poised  and  relaxed. 

51,  Learn  to  maintain  a vocabulary  level  commen- 
surate with  ths  level  of  the  pupils  being 
taught, 

122,  Help  the  directing  teacher  on  ”duty”  shifts 
before,  during,  and  after  school. 

135,  Assume  responsibility  for  reading  the  dally 
bulletin  and  taking  attendance. 

92,  Learn  to  have  freedom  of  movement  so  that 
teacher-discipline  can  give  way  to  self- 
dlsclpllne. 

79.  Learn  to  encourage  students  to  look  ahead  to 
an  unsolved  problem  which  might  arise  In  class 
discussion— to  be  used  for  the  next  lesson. 

132,  Become  familiar  with  the  school  plant, 

139,  Meet  the  school  secretary  and  find  out  about 
duplicating  facilities, 

32,  Work  directly  with  some  students  as  individuals, 

10,  Learn  to  regulate  voice  to  suit  the  place  and 
occasion, 

11,  Cultivate  animation  and  enthusiasm. 

36.  Experience  tying  past  exx>erlences  and  work 
to  the  present  activities,  as  well  as  those 
to  come, 

42.  Learn  to  cultivate  mutual  respect  between 
himself  and  ths  pupils. 
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131. 
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Assume  some  responsibility  voluntarily. 

Learn  to  display  energy,  vitality,  and  good 
health  habits  at  all  times. 

Invite  and  use  visitors  as  resource  people. 

Collect  work  samples  of  pupils  for  later  com- 
parisons. 

Learn  to  provide  experiences  in  fundamental 
skills  geared  to  the  maturation  level  of  the 
pupils . 

Learn  to  initiate  and  plan  curricular  experi- 
ences with  little  help  from,  the  directing 
teacher. 

Observe  the  teaching  of  several  teachers  as 
well  as  the  directing  teacher. 

Spend  some  time  each  day  in  the  teacher *s 
lounge  observing  professional  behavior  and 
rapport , 

Sttidy  the  student  handbook  and  the  faculty 
handbook  if  available. 

Observe  the  teaching  of  subjects  other  than 
his  own,  ■ . 

Assist  in  bringing  the  cumulative  records  of 
a few  individuals  up  to  date. 

Participate  in  several-  co— curricular  or  extra- 
class  activities. 

Keep  keenly  interested  in  being  informsd  on 
educational  trends. 

Visit  with  a few  parents  when  chance  meetincis 
facilitate  it.  ^ 

Leam  to  plan  activities  to  utllze  and  develop 
artistic  and  mechanical  ability  of  pupils. 

Cultivate  the  ability  to  observe  the  individual 
differences  of  pupils  with  respect  to  social 
level,  emotional  level,  mental  level,  and 
physical  level  of  maturity. 
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23;  Have  some  practice  in  testing  the  achievement 
of  pupils. 

75*  Formulate  major  aims  and  problems  with  directing 
teacher  and  pupils  in  light  of  pupil  needs  and 
interests . 

10I4-.  Look  over  directing  teacher's  plans  and  tests* 

130.  Visit  another  school  during  internship  to  know 
the  character  of  more  than  caie  school, 

121.  Spend  some  time  with  the  disciplinary  officer 
of  the  school  to  observe  and  become  acquainted 
with  the  natiu*e  and  procediires  of  the  job. 

105,  Study  a set  of  student  papers  noting  errors, 
handwriting,  etc. 

109.  Develop  a keen  desire  to  increase  own  knowledge 
voluntarily. 

25.  Practice  seeking-out  causes  of  behavior  dif- 
ficulties . 

26*  Learn  to  dispose  the  causes  of  many  of  the 
problems  of  pupils  throu^  observation, 
records,  and  personal  contact. 

i}.0.  Provide 'many  opportunities  for  pupils  to  make 
choices  of  projects. 

3*  Learn  to  avoid  znaking  the  same  mistake  too 
often. 

129.  Attend  as  many  scliool  functions  as  time  permits, 

87;  Learn  to  encourage  the  pupils  to  appreciate  the 
work  of  others. 

72.  Learn  to  cut  stencils  and  other  duplicating 
master  sheets. 

22.  Practice  working  with  pupils  of  various  socio- 
economic backgrounds , 

lll|..  Learn  to  take  problems  for  study  from  pupil 
experiences  and  envimnment. 
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137*  G«t  acquainted  with  achool  health  services 
and  personnel, 

143*  Find  out  what  special  services,  such  as 
speech  correction,  are  available, 

108.  Attend  at  least  one  rase ting  of  all  the  pro- 
fessional groups  attended  by  the  directing 
teacher. 

6l,  Learn  reaotxrces  of  the  coraaiunity, 

54,  Read  column  of  your  school  in  local  paper 
to  keep  up  with  student  activities. 

86,  Learn  to  foster  aesthetic  values  by  providing 
for  participation  in  aesthetic  experiences, 

52,  Learn  about  student  government  and  stxsdent 
activities. 

41.  Practice  stimulating  democratic  practices 
through  committee  activities  and  activities 
initiated,  planned,  and  evaluated  by  the 
pupils • 

4,  Loam  to  accept  and  grow  from  criticism, 

65,  Experience  surveying  needs  and  interests  of 
pupils  with  the  directing  teacher, 

1,  Learn  to  give  evidence  of  self-directed 
originality, 

19,  Find  and  make  a record  of  the  home  telephone 
number  of  the  principal  and  directing  teacher 
for  Tuiforseen  personal  emergencies, 

120,  Plan  observations  on  a positive  basis  so  that 
he  is  looking  for  method--not  weakness  in  the 
teacher  being  observed, 

88.  Practice  guiding  group  cooperation  in  setting 
up  work  and  social  stsuidarda  which  can  servo 
as  bases  for  group  and  individual  evaluation, 

125,  Spend  a half-day  in  the  principal *s  office. 
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128.,  Ksep  the  attendance  register  and  make  at 
least  one  monthly  report  from  it, 

5>  Learn  to  give  proper  emotional  response  to 
groups . 

7.  Cultivate  and  maintain  an  appropriate  sense 
of  humor, 

27 . Use  the  cumulative  records  to  attain  proficiency 
, In  the  diagnosing  of  pupil  behavior, 

73*  Learn  to  operate  duplicating  machines, 

nil.  Learn  to  accept  criticism  from  the  directing 
teacher  as  something  constructive, 

80,  Practice  supplementing  direct  experiences 
with  vicarious  ones,  and  vice  versa, 

90,  Learn  to  guide  pupils  In  developing  skills  in 
order  to  participate  In  activities  and  to  con- 
tribute to  discussions, 

124,  Accept  a few  personal  Invitations  from  faculty 
members  for  social  evenings  during  Internship, 

127,  Study  an  old  yearbook  to  leaivi  who* a who, 

9,  Loam  appropriate  dress  and  neatness, 

136,  Meet  members  of  the  custodial  depeu:*traent, 

138,  Meet  the  county  supervisor  and  become  acquainted 
. with  his  services, 

74*  Learn  to  operate  several  pieces  of  audio- 
visual aid  equipment, 

39.  Discuss  co-currlcular  activities  with  students 
during  the  noon  period,  before,  and  after 
school, 

49*  loam  to  listen  to  both  sides  of  student 

argiiments  and  Investigate  thoroughly  before 
expressing  an  opinion, 

17.  Learn  a style  of  teaching  of  his  own. 
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II4.2.  Meet  the  lunchroom  workers  and  dietician* 

214..  Make  some  anecdotal  records  of  the  reactions 
of  several  pupils* 

ll}.*  Learn  to  keep  presence  of  mind  in  emergencies* 

35.  Practice  evaluating  field  trips  individually 
and  with  the  students* 

53,  Observe  students  in  lunchroom,  the  playground, 
etc* 

59*  Study  some  of  the  conmiunity  activities* 

58,  Visit  in  a few  homes  of  students  (with  directing 
teacher) . 

14.8,  Make  tentative  plans  with  pupils  to  culminate 
activities  with  play,  exhibit,  aiwi  other 
events,  leaving  decision  to  the  pupils. 

60.  Take  part  in  some  community  activities  while 
there— fund  drives,  civic  programs,  etc* 

56.  Join  in  a few  social  activities  of  the  community 
~-civic  programs,  lodge  and  church  functions, 
etc* 

55,  Engage  in  some  study  which  Involves  the  com- 
munity of  the  school. 

314..  Help  plan  and  conduct  at  least  one  study  trip* 

18.  Make  a seating  chart  for  each  of  the  classes* 

14.7,  Learn  to  help  pupils  to  see  the  relationahip  of 
activities  to  recognized  needs. 

8.  Learn  proper  posture* 

146.  Practice  guiding  pupils  to  plan,  carry  cut, 
and  evaluate  activities* 

6*  Learn  to  maintain  cheerful,  self-confident 
attitude  and  show  desirable  qualities  of 
leadership* 


APPEHDIX  L 
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RANK-ORDER  OP  ITEMS  OP  TOTAL  STUDY 
PART  IC I PANTS-  -C  OMBINED 


82.  Learn  to  make  drills  purposeful  and  under- 
standable by  pupils. 

133.  Meet  other  faculty  members. 

111.  Learn  to  have  pride  and  to  express  that  pride 
in  the  teaching  profession. 

112.  Learn  the  value  of  loyalty  to  colleagues. 

100.  Learn  to  noke  intelligent  provisions  for  drill. 

113.  Learn  to  gain  enthusiasm  about  the  work  of 
the  teaching  profession. 

83.  Learn  to  stress  utility  values  of  subject 
matter. 

110.  Become  resourceful,  full  of  initiative,  and 
Interested  in  all  school  functions. 

Sit.  Learn  to  hslp  pupils  to  explain  what  they 
are  doing  and  why, 

98.  Get  a thorough  knowledge  of  thB  subject  matter 
to  be  taught  during  internship. 

43*  Learn  to  formulate  problems  arotmd  pupil  needs. 
Interests,  and  objectives  in  terms  of  under- 
standings, skills,  and  attitudes  to  be  developed. 

66.  Thoroughly  master  the  skill  of  exploring  and 
carefully  outlining  content  to  insure  coverage 
of  Important  learning. 

140.  Visit  the  library  and  discuss  with  the  librarian 
the  use  of  library  facilities. 

115.  Learn  to  be  sympathetic  ard  understanding  in 
relationships  with  pupils. 

12.  Learn  to  be  well  poised  and  relaxed. 
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8l*  Learn  to  provide  experiences  in  fundamental 
skills  geared  to  the  maturation  level  of 
the  pupil. 

90,  Learn  to  guide  pupils  in  developing  skills 
in  order  to  participate  in  activities  and  to 
. contribute  to  discussions* 

11*  Cultivate  animation  and  enthusiasm. 

4 

76,  Leam  to  develop  the  interest  of  the  students 
by  displays  or  resources  and  supplementary 
reading  matter, 

93 • Learn  to  help  pupils  develop  desirable  work 
habits  independently, 

131;,  Meet  and  talk  with  the  principal  regarding  such 
. things  as  policy  on  discipline,  faculty  meetings, 
policy  on  tardiness  and  absences,  schedules,  and 
school  curriculum, 

t 

20.  Learn  to  be  aware  of  pupil  relations. 

67,  Loam  to  plan  subject  matter  so  that  it  is 
Integrated  or  related  to  the  other  subject 
areas. 

16,  Learn  to  adjust  to  new  problems  with  Intel- 
ligence and  good  Judgement, 

65,  Experience  surveying  needs  and  interests  of 
pupils  with  the  directing  teacher, 

126,  Loam  to  exhibit  respect  for  school  rules  and  ’ 
regulations  in  the  presence  of  the  students, 

9i;,  Loam  to  participate  as  a member  of  a group 
and  move  freely  about  the  room  to  advise, 
listen,  and  interpret, 

13#  Practice  unfailing  courtesy  to  pupils  and 
colleagues • 

51.  Learn  to  maintain  a vocalmilary  level  conanen- 
surate  with  the  level  of  the  pupils  being 
taught, 

96,  Learn  to  Initiate  and  plan  curricular  experi- 
ences with  little  help  from  the  directing 
teacher. 
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Get  acquainted  with  a\3dlO”Vlsual  policies 
and  facilities. 

117.  Learn  to  keep  information  about  pupils  con- 
fidential. 

116,  Keep  abreast  of  current  developments  in 
subject  fields, 

42,  Learn  to  cultivate  mutual  respect  between 
himself  and  the  pupils, 

68.  Learn  to  make  plans  that  are  Informative 
and  flexible, 

91.  Learn  to  help  pupils  to  work  cooperatively 

in  groups  but  also  give  attention  to  individual 
aptitudes  and  interests. 

135*  Assume  responsibility  for  reading  the  daily* 
bulletin  and  taking  attendance, 

28,  Keep  all  the  dally  records  for  sufficient 
time  to  learn  the  entire  process, 

2,  Assume  some  responsibility  voluntarily. 

* 

89.  Learn  to  arrange  for  individuals,  committees, 

• and  small  groups  to  share  experiences  and 
assume  responsibilities. 

k*  Learn  to  accept  and  grow  froa  criticism, 

44.,  Learn  to  take  problems  for  study  from  pupil 

‘ experiences  and  environment. 

« 

70,  Learn  to  help  pupils  to  devote  skills  through 

• meaningful  situations, 

103.  Get  acquainted  with  classroom  materials  on 
hand  such  as  extra  reference  books,  files, 

• maps,  etc, 

122,  Btelp  the  directing  teacher  on  "duty"  shifts 
before,  during,  and  after  school. 

15.  leam  to  display  energy,  vitality,  and  good 
health  habits  at  all  times. 
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50,  Learn  to  see  the  "student’s  side"  of  problems 
and  issues, 

99,  Get  a thojrough  knowledge  of  textbooks,  materials, 
and  state  bulletins  used  as  subject  matter  guides 
for  the  classes, 

10,  Learn  to  regulate  voice  to  suit  the  place  and 
occasion, 

77*  Learn  to  capitalize  on, class  interest  in  recent 
ciirrent  events, 

109,  Develop  a keen  desire  to  increase  own  knowledge 
voluntarily. 

105,  Study  a set  of  student  papers  noting  errors, 
handwriting,  etc, 

106,  Study  student  report  cards,  forms,  grades, 
etc. 

101.  Observe  the  teaching  of  several  teachers  as  well 
as  the  directing  teacher. 

139,  Meet  the  school  secretary  and  find  out,  about 
duplicating  facilities, 

3,  Learn  to  avoid  making  the  same  mistake  too 
often. 

32.  Work  directly  with  some  students  as  individuals. 

121,  Spend  some  time  with  the  disciplinary  officer 
of  the  school  to  observe  and  become  acquainted 
with  the  nature  and  proced\u*es  of  the  Job, 

108,  Attend  at  least  one  meeting  of  all  the  profes* 

sional  groups  attended  by  the  directing  teacher. 

95 • Provide  for  the  development  of  individual  and 
group  projects, 

111}..  Learn  to  accept  criticism  from  the  directing 
teacher  as  something  constructive, 

78,  Learn  to  enable  productive  activity  to  grow 
out  of  pupil  discussion. 
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80.  Pmctice  supplementing  direct  experiences 
with  vicarious  oneS|  and  vice  versa* 

6*  Learn  to  maintain  cheerful,  self-confident 
attitude  and  show  desirable  qualities  of 
leadership. 

87*  Leam  to  encourage  the  pupils  to  appreciate 
the  work  of  others. 

V 

118.  Be  of  some  service  to  the  directing  teacher, 
the  school,  and  the  oonsounlty. 

69.  Leam  to  modify  plans  to  incorporate  pupil 
suggestions. 

1.  Leam  to  give  evidence  of  self-directed 
originality* 

111*  Leam  to  keep  presence  of  mind  in  emergencies. 

4 

62,  Attend  at  least  one  Parent-Teacher  Association 
meeting  (if  invited), 

120.  Plan  observations  on  a positive  basis  so  that 
he  is  looking  for  method— not  weakness  in  the 
teacher  being  observed. 

97.  Help  initiate  assembly  programs  and  exhibits 
of  work  as  cooperative  teacher-pupil  activi- 
ties. 

23.  Have  some  practice  in  testing  the  achievement 
. of  pupils . 

1|6.  Practice  guiding  pupils  to  plan,  carry  out, 
and  evaluate  activities. 

132.  Become  famiolar  with  the  school  plant, 

79.  Leam  to  encourage  students  to  look  ahead  to 
an  unsolved  problem  which  might  arise  In  class 
discussion— to  be  used  for  the  next  lesson. 

128,  Keep  the  attendance  register  and  make  at 
least  one  mmthly  report  from  it, 

85.  Leam  to  prepare  and  present  programs  which 
give  training  in  cmatlvlty  or  originality. 
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61.  Leam  resources  of  the  coimmmlty* 

137*  Get  acquainted  with  school  health  services 
and  personnel*. 

88.  Practice  guiding  group  cooperation  in  setting 
up  work  and  social  standards  which  can  serve 
as  bases  for  group  and  Individual  evaluation. 

29.  Assist  in  bringing  the  cumulative  records  of 
a few  indlvldmls  up  to  date. 

30.  Accumulate  source  materials  for  his  teaching 
fields. 

63.  Collect  helpful  materials  in  varied  areas  of 
curriculum  for  personal  files. 

119.  Keep  keenly  interested  in  being  Informed  on 
educational  trends, 

92.  Leam  to  have  freedom  of  nwvement  so  that 
teacher-discipline  can  give  way  to  self- 
discipline  . 

64..  Engage  in  teacher-pupil  planning  activities. 

31.  Accuimilate  source  materials  for  a wide  range 
of  maturity  levels, 

37*  Attempt  to  give  unaccepted  students  a chance 
to  excel  in  some  way  before  the  class, 

75*  Formulate  major  aims  and  problems  with  directing 
teacher  and  pupils  in  light  of  pupil  needs  and 
interests. 

123.  Spend  some  time  each  day  in  the  teacher*  s lounge 
observing  professional  behavior  and  rapport. 

26.  Leam  to  diagnose  the  causes  of  many  of  the 

problems  of  pupils  through  observation,  records, 
and  personal  contact. 

Experience  tying  past  experiences  and  work  to 
the  present  activities,  as  'well  as  those  to 
come. 


36, 
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Cultivate  the  ability  to  observe’ the  individual 
differences  of  pupils  with  respect  to  social 
level,  emotional  level,  mental  level,  and 
physical  level  of  maturity. 

Collect  work  samples  of  pupils  for  later  com- 
parisons. 

Attend  as  many  school  functions  as  time  permits. 

Look  over  directing  teacher's  plana  and  tests. 

Practice  working  with  pupils  of  various  socio- 
economic backgroiands. 

Find  out  what  special  services,  such  as  speech 
correction,  are  available. 

Practice  seeking-out  causes  of  behavior  dif- 
ficulties. 

Observe  the  teaching  of  subjects  other  than 
his  own. 

Visit  with  a few  parents  when  chance  meetings 
facilitate » it* 

leam  to  foster  aesthetic  values  by  providing 
for  participation  in  aesthetic  experiences. 

Cultivate  and  maintain  an  appropriate  sense 
of  humor . 

Study  the  student  handbook  and  the  faculty 
handbook  if  available. 

Visit  another  school  during  internship  to  know 
the  character  of  more  than  one  school. 

leam  to  listen  to  both  sides  of  student 
arguments  and  investigate  thoroughly  before 
expressing  an  opinion. 

Practice  stimulating  democratic  practices 
through  committee  activities  and  activities 
initiated,  planned,  and  evaluated  by  the  pupils. 

Provide  many  opportunities  for  pupils  to  i^e 
choices  of  projects. 
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9*  Learn  appropriate  dress  and  neatness* 

138.  Meet  the  county  supervisor  and  become 
ac(^ainted  with  his  services* 

47*  Loam  to  help  pupils  to  see  the  relatimship 
of  activities  to  recognized  needs. 

125.  Spend  a half -day  in  the  principalis  office. 

5,  Learn  to  give  px*oper  emotional  response  to 
groups « 

27.  Use  the  cumulative  records  to  attain  proficiency 
in  the  diagnosing  of  pupil  behavior, 

124*  Accept  a few  personal  invitations  from  faculty 
members  for  social  evenings  during  Internship, 

107,  Investigate  school  records, 

52,  Learn  about  student  government  and  student 
activities. 

4^.  Learn  to  plan  activities  to  utilize  and 

develop  artistic  and  mechanical  ability  of 
pupils. 

53,  Observe  students  in  l\mchrooaj,  the  playground, 
etc, 

59,  Study  some  of  the  coramunlty  activities, 

72,  Learn  to  cut  stencils  and  other  duplicating 
master  sheets. 

142,  Meet  the  lunchroom  workers  and  dietician. 

58.  Visit  in  a few  homes  of  students  (with  directing 
teacher) . 

19.  Keep  keenly  interested  in  being  informed  on 
educational  trends. 

60,  Take  part  in  some  community  activities  while 
there— fund  drives,  civic  programs,  etc. 

43,  ^ke  tentative  plans  with  pupils  to  culminate 
activities  with  play,  exhibit,  and  other 
events,  leaving  decision  to  the  pupils. 
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5li..  Read  column  of  youp  school  in  local  paper 
to  keep  up  with  student  activities. 

38.  Participate  in  several  co-currlcular  or 
extra-class  activities. 

17.  Learn  a style  of  teaching  of  his  own, 

136.  Mteet  members  of  the  custodial  department. 

74*  Learn  to  operate  several  pieces  of  audio- 
visual aid  equipment. 

35*  Practice  evaluating  field  trips  individually 
and  with  the  students. 

73*  Learn  to  operate  duplicating  machines. 

56.  Join  in  a few  social  activities  of  the 

coimmmlty — civic  programs,  lodge  and  church 
functions,  etc. 

33 • Invite  and  use  visitors  as  resource  people. 

8.  Learn  proper  posture. 

31*-.  Help  plan  and  conduct  at  least  one  study  trip. 

24.  Make  some  anecdotal  records  of  the  reactions 
of  several  pupils. 

39.  Discuss  co-curricular  activities  with  students 

during  the  noon  period,  before,  and  after 
school.  , 

55*  Engage  in  some  study  which  involves  the  com- 
munity of  the  school. 

18.  Make  a seating  chart  for  each  of  the  classes. 
127.  Study  an  old  yearbook  to  learn  who»s  who. 
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COOPERATING  SCHOOLS  OP  THIS  STUDY 

The  following  schools  were  included  as  ooc^eratlng 
schools  for  the  1958  Spring  Internship! 


Alachua  County 

Gainesville  High  School 
Buohholz  Junior  High  School 
Santa  Fe  High  School 
P.  X,  Yonge  High  School 
University  of  Florida  Physical 
Education  Department 

Brevard  County 

Cocoa  High  School 
Melbourne  High  School 

Bradford  County 

Bradford  High  School 

Broward  County 

Rogers  Junior  High  School 
Stranahan  Hi^  School 
Sxmrise  Jtmior  High  School 
South  Broward  High  School 

Clay  County 

Keystone  Heights  School 

Columbia  Co\mty 

Columbia  High  School 

Collier  County 

Naples  High  School 

Duval  County 

i Andrew  Jackson  Senior  High  School 
Dupont  High  School 
Englewood  Junior-Senior  High 
School 

Fletcher  High  School 
; . Gorrle  Junior  High  School 
Kirby  Smith  Junior  Hl^  School 
Lake  Shore  Junior  High  School 
Landon  High  School 
Paxon  High  School 

Hendry  Co\mty 

C lewis  ton  Hl^  School 

Hillsborough  County 

Plant  High  School 
Hillsborough  High  School 
Jefferson  High  School 
Brandcn  High  School 

Lake  County 
Levy  County 

Manatee  County 
Marion  County 

Orange  County 


Osceola  County 
Pinellas  County 

Polk’ County 

Pasco  County 
Union  County 


Bustis  Ei^  School 

Bronson  High  School 
Williston  High  School 

Manatee  County  High  School 

Ocala  Senior  High  School 
Ocala  Junior  High  School 
North  I^ricm  High  School 
Dxmnellon  High  School 

Boone  Senior  High  School 
Ghsrokee  Junior  High  School 
Edgewater  Senior  High  School 
Glenridge  Junior  Hi^  School 
Lee  Junior  High  School 
Msmorial  Junior  High  School 

Osceola  High  School 

Largo  High  School 
Hsadowlavn  Junior  High  School 
Boca  Ciega  High  School 
Northeast  Hi^  School 

Lakeland  Senior  High  School 
Bartow  Junior  High  School 

Zephyrhllls  High  School 

Union  County  High  School 
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